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| grew up! 


But my favorite 
comic book didn’t. 


Sure I used to read comics 
Just about all my friends did too. 
Comics were a lot of fun... when 
we were kids. 

But the older 1 got, the more 
childish those comics became. The 
plots were the same, month after 
month. The artwork looked like 
it had been made in a factory 
instead of drawn in a studio. I 
was growing up, but the comic 
books I read were not. 

So I stopped reading them. I 
left my favorite funny book 
behind, along with my toys and 
my childhood. 

Then, one day, a friend told me 
about the new comics. Modern 
comics. Comics with good art. Full 
laser-scanned color. Magazine 
quality white paper. And best of 
all, these new comics featured new 
heroes, new concepts, and a new 
kind of commitment to excellence. 

I was amazed. During the time 
I was gone from comics, they had 
grown up too. Just like I did. 

Yes, I rediscovered comics. But 
not just any comics. I discovered 
Eclipse Comics. With the Eclipse 
logo on the cover, I can be sure 
that the comics I read are grown 
up. Just like me. 
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- ANYMORE. 
Ome? 


In 1978 Eclipse Comics burst upon the scene by produc- 
ing the first graphic album for the direct sales market. 

Since then, Eclipse has blazed new trails by bringing you 
the first all-baxter, _laser-scanned line of comics. In fact, 
many Eclipse innovations have become industry standards. 


Eclipse does it again. 

This July, an extraordinary event in the history of comics 
is coming to the USA:Eclipse Comics presents Miracle- 
man, the first independent color comic for under a buck. 


Miracleman is coming in color! 

Eclipse is proud to announce that it is publishing the con- 
tinuing adventures of the greatest superhero in the world: 
Miracleman! 


Written by fan favorite Alan Moore and illustrated by Garry 
Leach and Alan Davis, Miracleman has been hailed 
worldwide as the best superhero series being published 
today. 

In fact, British fandom has bestowed more prestigious 
Eagle awards upon Miracleman than any other character 
in the past two years. 


There's more! 

In August, the fabulous DNAgents will slash their price in 
half! That's right, the DNAgents for 75¢, a mere handful 
of change; the same price as the Teen Titans. And that’s 
only the beginning! 
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Eclipse Comics breaks 
, the Buck Barrier! 
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The first 75¢ independent 
color comic book. 


The revolution begins in July. 

Now you can make your book selections based on the 
quality of the story: price need never be a factor in the 
buying decision again. 

Eclipse is dedicated to bringing you, the fan, the finest 
comics possible for the best possible price! 


(> Comics worth reading! 
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FRED HEMBECK 


by FRED HEMBECK 


To celebrate April Fool’s Day 1985, Marvel 
Comics had planned to releasg FRED HEM- 
BECK DESTROYS THE MARVEL 
UNIVERSE. However, as of late May, there’s 
been no word as to when — or if — the book 
will actually come out. 

Hi. I'm Fred Hembeck, and it sure looks as 
if the joke’s on me. And David Kraft! He's the 
one stuck with an extensive interview about a 
phantom book! 

So what happened? You're asking the wrong 
guy. I completed my share of work on the 
project (writing and pencilling) back in March 
of ’84, and although both Terry Austin and Al 
Milgrom were ultimately too busy to complete 
the inking chores, the obvious next choice, 
Vince Colletta, was enlisted, and the book was 
soon physically completed. I know it was. I saw 
the stats. 

Ads began to appear. A shipping date of 
March 26th was scheduled. And my anticipa- 
tion level began to run high. But my balloon 
burst March Ist when I received a phone call 


from Marvel's Tom DeFalco. It seems as if he- 


and Jim Shooter (Marvel's Editor-In-Chief, and, 
coincidently, the primary star of FRED HEM- 
BECK DESTROYS THE MARVEL 
UNIVERSE) had just read the book for the first 
time, and had major problems with it. Their con- 
cern was that the ending alluded a bit too spe- 
cifically to Jim’s old mentor, DC Comics legend 
Mort Weisinger, and felt it had to be changed 
before they could publish it. I respectfully 
declined their invitation to do so for two rea- 
sons: 1) 40-plus pages were used to build to a 
particular punchline, and if you want to change 
that punchline, you've got to change an awful 
lot of these 40 plus pages as well; and, more 
importantly, 2) it was my understanding that Jim 
had okayed the plot points in question two years 
earlier in our initial talks regarding this project. 
I now learn that there was apparently a break- 
down in communication at the time that I have 
only recently been made aware of. See what kind 
of chaos the break up of AT&T has caused? 

So just bear in mind that if the book ever does 
see the light of day, ol’ Fred had some ‘“‘help’’, 
the unsolicited kind. 

Me? Well, I just know that someday I’m go- 
ing to look back at all this and laugh. Heck, I’m 
laughing already. It’s the best way to keep from 
crying. 
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Announcing **Actually, my title was JIM SHOOTER 


the JOHN BYRNE ) DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNIVERSE...” 
Lithograph Series — 


A MAJOR COMIC ART EVENT s 
Marvel's premiere artist, John Byrne, has recently completed a set of six pen and ink illustrations to be : 
offered exclusively as fine art lithographs by Gary Peters Galleries. These are highly limited editions there will = 
only be five hundred copies of each—and are sure to sell out rapidly due to the high demand expected and 8 
the incredible low price of each lithograph. é 
For Mature Collectors Only... 
These lithographs offer everything you've come to admire about the unique Byme style and something more. e 
Free of the Comi¢s Code censors, John has let his imagination run wild and has created a dazzling array of new 
fantasy characters—all of them women. Like his famed interpretations of Dark Phoenix, Kitty Pryde, the White 
Queen, and even the super-strong, yet sensuous She-Hulk, these new characters are unbelievably breath- 
taking. But, because of the tastefully handled nudity present in these lithographs, we must limit the sale to 
collectors over eighteen years of age. > 8 Ae: 
The Lithographs... 4 
Gary Peters Galleries will be offering THE JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH SERIES by subscription ($1 80.00 for all six, ’ i Sa 
reducing the cost of each lithograph to only $30.00) and separately ($40.00 each). The first lithograph is ‘ " { 
entitled “Galatea,” and depicts Byrne’s creation —a female cyborg. “Galatea” will be available July 1, 1985. : ; f J 
Each lithograph will be produced by one of New York’s finest lithographers, the prestigious Geo. Miller & Sons. : A 
Printed on the highest quality Arches paper, imported from France, sparing no expense. Each lithograph . Le 
measures 10 x 14 and is also available framed. : s sf 
Each Lithograph will be personally signed and numbered by John Byrne. os 
Don't Delay... 
There will only be five hundred copies of each lithograph and when they’re gone. they‘re gone. There will 
be no reprintings. Numbers will be assigned as we receive orders, with low numbers going to orders received 
first. Once an edition is sold out, we'll be forced to refund all further orders, or if you request, apply it to the next 
edition in the series, guaranteeing that you'll receive the next JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH. A subscription ensures 
that you'll receive all six lithographs, all signed and with the same number. 
A Bit of History... 
Once upon a time, original Carl Barks’ paintings were available tocollectors for the unbelievably low price 
of $200.00. Those same paintings, less than fifteen years later, are now purchased by collectors for as much as 
$10,000.00. Today it costs more to buy afine art lithograph of one of Barks’ paintings than it cost to buy one of his 
original paintings not that long ago. What Barks was to Disney comics, John Byme is to Marvel comics. Each is a 
master story-teller and an acclaimed artist. 
An Opportunity... 

Never before has the serious comic art collector or investor had the opportunity to purchase fine art aving won a sizeable following from his fan c a M 
lithographs by a major comic book artist at such a low cost. These are not inexpensive, mass-produced, super with his cartoons in fanzines, GIES ANE G PURINE COM: 
hero posters with limited long-term value, but highly collectable lithographs that are signed and numbered Fred Hembeck’s humorously- ried everything Srofa He firsEsOus 
personally by John Byrne drawn and wittily-written spoofs of the STATISTICS re ed superpero.to Fred aici 2 

Don't wait ten years and regret that you missed this opportunity. comics industry are now also appearing i) 
Act now, and save! er Fai aegis of Marvel Comics. Marvel Name: Fred George Hembeck 
uDUS! 2 Hf 
Available exclusively from Gary Peters Galleries, P.O. Box 274, Brooklyn, New York 11235 RINDLSTICEOER SG eonereart word Sabai 1252 
strip (which usually features a cartoony Residence: Kingston, is i i 
Send to: Gary Peters Galleries, Dept. Cl, P.O. Box 274, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 version of himself interviewing various Training: State “pad New pethes COHN: This. iscMdlich Colts 
lam over 18 years of age and have enclosed $_____ for the following: , superheroes)appears regularly in MARVEL York (SUNY) at Farmingdale, and FRED HEMBECK: oats 
(_) Asubscription to all six in the JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH SERIES. ($180) ; AGE. SUNY at Buffalo. Heabiekt + — this is Fred 
(__) Framed. (Add'l cost of just $40, for the series.) This interview took place less than a Credits: DATELINE: @!!?#, MITCH: We're at hi: h 
(_) In sturdy mailing tubes. (At no add'l cost.) month after Fred Hembeck and his wife, FRED HEMBECK DESTROYS looking the Hudson River eared 
(. ) For _____ copies of “Galatea,” the first in the JOHN BYRNE LITHO SERIES : i] Lynn Moss, moved to Kingston, New | | THE MARVEL UNIVERSE, [Mf | FRED: Well, overlooking Burger Ki 
(_) Frames (Addl cost of just $8. each) f pee Mee eas aan Fred ee Be DIALH FORHEMBECK, THE but that’s close Sea 
af ili E 3 ics collection, so Fred granted Mitc! FANTASTIC FOUR ROAST, i $ ee 
Cin) i cisturey rolling tbe . an interview. While they concentrated on ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET WU A eee oa nee. was. pepe! 
Name q his most current work, FRED HEMBECK THE BRIDE OF HEMBECK. doing a book called FRED HEMBECK 
Flies DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNIVERSE, Favorite Comics Series: LITTLE DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNIVERSE. 
Po and the difficulty involved in making LULU by John Stanley Is that the actual title? 
City. State. death funny, Fred also touched upon Favorite Comedian: Jack Benny FRED: It seems to be, at this point. Th 
: : what one does after the destruction of the Favorite Sport: Baseball wasn’t originally th ith Doink. That 
Please include $3.50 to cover postage and handling per lithograph. Marvel Universe, as well as anecdotes that’s ea he Rees Alvear, but 
ame known. 
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FRED HEMBECK 


‘‘There’s nothing worse than a funny) comic book that isn’t funny. (Laughter.)’’ 


MONDAY MORNING in NeW YORK 
CITY .AM Jim SHOOTER 13 GETTING 
READY TO TON THE OALY WORK FORCE. 
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Actually, my title was JIM SHOOTER 
DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNI- 
VERSE, but Jim didn’t care for that title. 
(Laughter.) Well, actually, it wasn’t so 
much that he didn’t care for it, but Jim 
Galton thought that since Shooter was 
an employee of the Marvel Company, he 
shouldn’t be glorifying himself in the title. 
As an already-established character, I 
could get away with it. And so he suggested 
that we make it FRED HEMBECK 
DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNI- 
VERSE — not the more realistic JIM 


SHOOTER DESTROYS THE MARVEL 
UNIVERSE. 

MITCH: Jn other words, they were put- 
ting it on your shoulders. 

FRED: Yeah, I guess you could say that 
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— but with no objections on my part. 
MITCH: Well, how did the whole project 
come about? 


FRED: Well, that’s interesting — at 
least I hope it is. (Laughter.) In very early 
February of 1983, I had gotten my royalty 
checks from the Marvel book I did, the 
FANTASTIC FOUR ROAST. And it 
was only half of what I was entitled to, so 
I called up Jim Shooter and told him as 
much. He said, “Don’t worry about it, 
it'll be taken care of” — and it was, in less 
than two weeks — and he asked, “How 
about doing another project with us?” I 
said, “Gee, that would be real good, but 
presently I have to finish a book I’m doing 
for Fantaco.”” As soon as I finish that, 
Jim, I'll call you back.” What happened 
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next was I turned thirty years old. And I 
told myself, ‘I’m not gonna get upset, I’m 
not gonna let it bother me” — and it didn’t 
— ‘my book's done and.I’m gonna start a 
whole new life for myself." Maybe three 
days later I said, “I’m gonna call up Jim 
Shooter and start a whole new book!” I 
had this great attitude. Jim asked me, 
“What would you like to do?” And I said, 
“T really don’t know.” So I thought about 
it for a few days, and I came up with the 
idea, independent of Jim, to utilize that 
controversy that had been going on in the 
fan press — the Big Bang, where Jim was 
supposedly going to destroy the Marvel 
Universe and rework it in his own image. 
This was reported by Cat Yronwode 
quoting Doug Moench, who had just left 
Marvel and caused a big brouhaha in 
fandom. I thought to myself, “This might 
be a topic to use.” And then I thought, 
“No, I don’t think I'll use that,” and I 
thought of a few other things, but nothing 
really hit me. I called up Jim and said, 
“Well, do you have any ideas?” And he 
said, “Yeah, why don’t you do something 
about this Big Bang controversy that’s 
been going on — maybe you can make 
something funny out of that.” And I said, 
“Hey, you know, I had actually thought 
of that, but I didn’t think you’d be interested 
in putting out a book about that.” He said, 
“No, I think you could do it, so why don’t 
you do something along those lines —The 
Destruction of the Marvel Universe.” 
And that’s how it actually came about. 
Next question? 
MITCH: Do you think the Big Bang has 
actually come to pass? Thor is no longer 
Don Blake, She-Hulk is in the Fantastic 
Four, Spider-Man has a new costume — 
FRED: Right. 
MITCH: My God, they did it and nobody 
noticed it! (Laughter.) 
FRED: You forgot Iron Man. Iron Man 
is no longer Tony Stark. 
MITCH: / didn’t forget. There's a whole 
lot more. 
FRED: Well, at least no one was killed 
off. Certainly a lot has happened in the 
last year, and I’ll be the first to admit it. 
But I’m taking the situation and making 
up a wholly fictional storyline, in which 
one day Jim Shooter walks in and opens 
up a fanzine and sees, “Jim Shooter To 
Destroy the Marvel Universe — Hot 
Scoop.” It’s nowhere like what really 
happened. There isn’t any thinly disguised 
Cat Yronwode character. 
MITCH: /t was about a year ago that 
you talked to Shooter about doing the 
book. John Byrne can do twelve issues of 
ALPHA FLIGHT in a year, plus twelve 
issues of FANTASTIC FOUR — 


WRITER/ARTIST 


ACCORDING TO THE COMICS EXPRESS, 
IM THE ONLY HEEL AROUND HERE. 


FRED: Please. I don’t want to hear it. 
MITCH: Why has it taken so long? 

FRED: Well, concurrently with being 
asked to do FRED HEMBECK DE- 
STROYS THE MARVEL UNIVERSE, 
I was asked to do an issue of SPEC- 
TACULAR SPIDER-MAN during As- 
sistant Editors’ month, and since that was 
abook that had a deadline, it got preferential 
treatment when the time came. But beyond 
that — yes! — there are other reasons. 
First of all, this book is actually two 
books in one. It’s a book about Marvel 
and it’s a book featuring the Marvel 
characters. The book about Marvel — 
which is the beginning — is the story of 
how Jim Shooter comes to the point of 
wanting to destroy the Marvel characters. 
At the end of the book that story is 
wrapped up and tied in with the middle 
part of the story, which is where all the 
heroes, or most of them, are killed off. 
When I started this book I had an idea of 
how toapproachthe Jim Shooter/Marvel 
Bullpen storyline. But the other part, 
where I wanted to kill off all these char- 
acters in a humorous way, I soon realized, 
it wasn’t going to be easy to do: death is 
the funny part of the book. I was in the 
midst of preparing ideas for that middle 
section, when all of a sudden my mom, 
who lives down on Long Island, became 
real sick, and got rushed to the hospital. 
My mom and my dad have never been ina 
hospital in my entire life, that I can recall. 
So it was a big shock. For about two or 
three weeks I couldn't really concentrate 
on the title I was working on. As it turned 
out, Mom died, which really put a wet 
blanket on the whole concept. So I just 
put it aside and didn’t work on it — 
although I did work on the beginning part 
of the book — and then it became time for 
the SPIDER-MAN book. I was working 
on that for a long time and nothing was 
coming along on the famous death sequence. 
Generally, when I have worked in the 


and his adventures. Oh, and that's another 
important thing to mention, too, Although 
the book takes place a great deal in the 
Marvel Bullpen, this is not going to be like 
Assistant Editors’ month, hopefully, be- 
cause you see, I don’t know anything 
about what’s going on there. I didn’t use 
actual people in the Bullpen. I used Jim 
Shooter, who’s kind of the star of the 
book, I’m in a supporting role, there’s a 
short cameo by Stan Lee, and that’s it. 
Then you have these three characters that 
I made up — Bruce, Clark and Diana. 
MITCH: Bruce, Clark and Diana! 
(Laughter.) You thought you could just 
get that one right by me, didn’t you? 
Bruce Wayne, Clark Kent and Diana 
Prince? 

FRED (innocently): What a coincidence!, 
I'd never have thought of that! Anyway, 
you have the woman who’s the wise 
secretary, the egotistical writer, and the 
stupid gopher. They interplay with Jim 
Shooter, and it got to the point where I 
enjoyed them so much that I started 
writing jokes for them and they sort of 
started taking over their sequences. But 
getting back to the death-of-the-super- 
heroes section, I finally came up with the 
title — “When Titans Croak.” That was 
what I was working on in late Fall, and 
while it was still pretty difficult to do, I 
think I came up with some pretty humorous 
deaths ... if you can believe that. The 
one drawback was, unlike the FAN- 
TASTIC FOUR ROAST where I featured 
all the major characters, I found that not 
all major characters lent themselves to 
what I felt was a funny death. (Laughter.) 
So I ended up using some major characters 
and avoiding other ones, and also using 
some minor characters. * 

Now, to leaven the gloominess of death, 
death, death and more death, I utilized 
the characters after they were dead, and 
made them ghosts. And there’s an inter- 
play between the ghost characters and the 
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past on material you've seen everywhere 
and elsewhere, it's stuff that I have in my 
head and get down on paper almost as fast 
as possible. Hardly ever do I have to 
rewrite or redraw it. It generally comes 
very spontaneously and instinctually, but 
with the death section of this book, I must 
have re-written it about six or seven 
times. I had about ten pages of layouts 
that I must have thrown away. I saved a 
few sequences here and there but I had to 
revamp the concept over and over again 
because it just wasn’t funny. And I didn’t 
want to put out a book that wasn’t funny 
because there’s nothing worse than a 
funny comic book that isn’t funny. 
(Laughter.) No, really, it’s glaring. You 
can put out a bad adventure comic and it 
just seems mediocre. But if you put out a 
comic that is supposed to be funny and it 
doesn’t make you laugh, it just seems 
plain bad. So, that’s the reason why I 
didn’t do it for the longest time. It finally 
seemed to all come together after I did the 
initial twelve pages starring Jim Shooter 


Preview: All artwork accompanying this interview is from FRED HEMBECK DESTROYS THE MARVEL UNIVERSE. 
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**Death is the funny part of the book.”’’ 


live characters. Okay — I’ve come to the 
end of that answer. 

MITCH: Have you? 

FRED: I think so. 

MITCH: Did you find that the death 
that's happened in your own life interfered 
with coming up with funny deaths? 
FRED: It impaired it, especially at first, 
but it’s not an easy task in any respect. 
MITCH: No, I wouldn't think so. 
FRED: But, of course, as you know, 
there’s what I call the Curse of the Book, 
which is rather tacky — 

MITCH: It is! (Laughter.) 

FRED: Nonetheless — I turned the book 
into twelve-page sequences, and the initial 
twelve pages had brought the Marvel 
Bullpen in and was not that gloomy. Then 
my Mom had died. Now it was a number 
of months after that that I got into the 
death section of the book, andthe very 
day I completed the first twelve pages of 
“When Titans Croak,” and was taking it 
down to the post office, I got a call that my 
friend — our friend — Raoul Vezina, the 
cartoonist, had died very unexpectedly, 
at a very young age, and it really took me 
aback. You have to realize that I have’a 
very small family and all my friends have 
managed to survive up to this point. The 
last time I had Had to deal with “heavy 
death” was when I was 13 and my 
grandmother died. Since then it’s been all 
free and clear. But then, while working on 
this book, on top of my mom dying, here 
my friend Raoul dies. That was when I 
thought there might be a curse on this 
book. I guess I’ve read too many comic 
books. (Laughter.) The next thing I know 
was one of my cats got hit by a car. As it 
happened she turned up alive but it was 
still a brush with death. And a couple of 
days later you were on a trip to Hartford, 
Connecticut, for a comic-book show, when 
your car got totaled. You got out of that 
okay, but it was kind of scary. Then, as I 
was finishing the third twelve-page sequence, 
just as I was about to work on the last two 
panels of it, I get a frantic phone call from 
my mother-in-law that her husband had 
been rushed to the hospital and it looked 
like his time had run out. As it turned out, 
that didn’t happen, but for a week there it 
was kind of close. So, it’s just been one 
after another, and at this point I’m just 
wondering if I’m going to survive the final 
twelve pages — or the publication of it. I 
hope to be around when this interview — 
and the book — are published, and if not, 
I want my story told, and I want it told 
here, If I die, I’m gonna get on the cover 
for sure! (Laughter.) But don’t worry, 
suicide is not an option. I’m hoping for 
good luck in the future. But — bear in 
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mind: it’s a good book. It’s a funny book. I 
just wish it hadn’t taken this long. You 
were speaking earlier about the Big Bang 
Theory, where everything was going to be 
changed at Marvel. Since I’ve taken so 
long at this, everything has changed at 
Marvel! (Laughter.) 

MITCH: Is there a fantasy element in 
the book? 

FRED: Oh, a lot of fantasy. There has to 
be fantasy in it. It’s funny that I chose to 
call the dimension where the ghosts take 
up residence, the Beyond, and I was 
really happy to read MARVEL SECRET 
WARS #1 and find that the Big Villain is 
the Beyonder. Also Spider-Man's in a 
new costume — I didn’t know he was 
going to get anew costume! But it’s a great 
book. What’s the next question? 
MITCH: Who are the characters that 
are featured? 

FRED: They range trom — well, you 
see, it's done in vignette form, with a 
character having anything from a page to 
a page-and-a-half to three pages to have 
his own individual death scene. This is 
not a cosmic thing where somebody eats 
’em all up. Somebody might be at home 
watching television when they get it. We 
go from the minor characters — Ant 
Man, Captain Marvel — to the major — 
Spider-Man, the Fantastic Four... 
MITCH: You mean all the characters 
die? 
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FRED: By the end of ‘When Titans 
Croak,” all the Marvel super-heroes and 
super-villains are dead — even though 
you don’t see every death scene. I created 
adeath-type character to kill them all. He 
looks like Bozo with a skull-face. And 
he’s wearing a shroud with circles of color 
on it. He’s Crackers, the Clown Prince of 
Death. That’s a tribute to Crackers the 
Clown from the old Superman TV show. 
MITCH: So who's featured prominently 
in the book? ' 

FRED: There are individual scenes of 
Ant Man, Captain Marvel, Daredevil, a 
nice three-page sequence of the Fantastic 
Four which is one of my favorites. Doctor 
Doom is in there also. We get to see the 
face beneath the Doctor Doom mask for 
the first time. We get the Kingpin and the 
Juggernaut together for the first time. The 
X-Men are in there. The Hulk is there. 
Spider-Man plays a big part. There are a 
number of others who don’t readily come 
to mind. But there’s a good deal of mayhem 
— humorous mayhem. No Galactus. I 
decided to stay away from cosmic entities. 
We do see the destruction of Asgard, 
however. 

MITCH: What have been the influences 
on you in the writing of this. book — and 
in your other work, too? 

FRED: Well, as you know I'm a big 
comics fan, and for many many years I've 
been reading comics. But I find that there 
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aren't really that many funny comic books 
— ones I consider funny — although my 
writing smacks a bit of Stan Lee and he 
would be a big influence, I guess. Among 
people in comics I have been influenced 
most by, would be John Stanley, who 
wrote LITTLE LULU. There was also 
Fred Toole, who wrote the DENNIS 
THE MENACE stories in the Sixties 
that I thought were very, very funny. But 
more and more I realize that my writing 
comes not so much from comic books but 
from television. Because I’ve grown up on 
television and there’s nothing I like to 
watch more on television than a good 
situation comedy — not just any situation 
comedy, but the classics: SGT. BILKO, 
DICK VAN DYKE, MARY TYLER 
MOORE ...I enjoy CHEERS very 
much — 

MITCH: M*A*S*H? 


FRED: Yeah, that’s a good one, but it’s 
never been one of my top favorites. I find 
that I can’t watch it over and over again 
about five or six times — that's the real 
test — like I LOVE LUCY. BURNS 
AND ALLEN was very good. 
MITCH: LEAVE IT TO BEAVER? 
FRED: LEAVE IT TO BEAVER! 
(Laughter.) Of course! My favorite co- 
median over the years, I’ve discovered, is 
Jack Benny, and I’ve been watching the 
reruns of his shows on the Christian 
Broadcasting Network. It didn’t convert 
me but I did watch the show. (Laughter.) 
So they got something out of me in any 
event. I find that a lot of my humor is quite 
akin to Jack Benny. I hadn't realized 
that, because I hadn't seen the shows for 
ten or fifteen years, but I used to really 
enjoy him when I was a kid, and I see that 
more and more now. In fact, there are a 
couple of scenes in the new book which 
are direct hommages — 

MITCH: Swipes? (Laughter.) 

FRED: Well, it’s a hommage and it’s a 
swipe. Pay particular attention to the 
Daredevil sequences. Mel Blane would 
love it, let me put it that way. But I find 
that most of my writing is influenced by 
what I consider good situation comedy 
writing. And I try to bring that to my 
comic. And I try to bring timing to my 
work because timing is very important in 
comedy. You can see that in Jack Benny 
especially. And that’s why I think that 
most of the comic books that have been 
supposed to be funny in the last couple of 
years hayen’t been funny. The jokes might 
have been there, and the funny drawings 
might have been there, but the timing was 
missing. They would just try to pack jokes 
and puns into a panel without focusing on, 
the reaction which is necessary for the 


jokes to go over big. So I’m hoping that 
my stuff, which people have responded 
well to in the past, will amuse them and 
entertain them in the years to come. 
MITCH: There really isn’t much being 
done in the humor genre as far as color 
comics goes. There’s GROO — 

FRED: Yes, and there’s the ARCHIE 
comics which also have a good writer 
there by the name of Frank Doyle. The 
things he did in the Sixties with an artist 
named Harry Lucey are some of the 
funniest stories I have read in comics. But 
by and large I haven't really cared too 
much for these so-called funny comics. I 
never did like funny comics, except for 
the ones I mentioned. It’s very strange. I 
never liked funny comics and wouldn’t 
collect them as a kid. And on television I 
won't watch dramatic programs — unless 
it’s something real good like HILL STREET 
BLUES or LOU GRANT. You know, 
it’s like if I want action I'll read a comic 
book and if I want comedy I'll watch TV. 


I'm trying to get good comedy into comic 
books. I don’t think there's as much of a 
chance of getting good adventure on TV, 
so I'll do the best I can. 

MITCH: AMERICAN FLAGG is nota 
humor book, but it has a good sense of 
humor. And so do the Miller issues of 
DAREDEVIL. 

FRED: Yes, that’s right. There's been 
some good humor in the straight comics in 
the last year or so. I’ve enjoyed some of 
Roger Stern’s turns at levity. There were 
also some humorous moments in NEXUS 
and THE BADGER. You know, when 
these adventure writers realize they 
shouldn't take themselves too seriously, 
some of them turn out some funny stuff: 
It'd be interesting to see what some of 
them would be like if they tumed com- 
pletely to humor.I'd really like to see 
Frank Miller do a wholly humorous 
comic. I think he could do it. He’s made 
me laugh a number of times. 

MITCH: There've been a number of 
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humorous moments in RONIN. On 
another subject, do you have a copyright 
on your own character? 


FRED: Yes, I do— wherever he appears, 
he has a little copyright with him... 
although I don’t seen why anyone would 
want him. (Laughter.) Now, you've brought 
up an interesting anecdote by asking me 
that question, Mitch. I have to applaud 
you. They can cut this out when they edit 
the interview but I’m going to tell it 
anyway. First time I met Jim Shooter — 
this sounds like an expose article — was 
at a Creation Convention. He had just 
taken over the reins as editor-in-chief at 
Marvel, and I, myself, had just started 
doing my comics commentary strip in the 
BUYER’S GUIDE, and one of the first 
five or six things I had done was praising 
the then-current storyline in THE 
AVENGERS, which Jim Shooter had 
been writing. So I walked over to him and 
introduced myself and told him who I 
was, and he was immediately pleased to 
see me, because he’s always been a fan of 
mine. It’s always been his idea for me, to 
do these books, and that’s always been 
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very good for me. In any event, we got to 
talking, and since Jim is real good at that, 
I got to listen. There were other fans who 
came over and they were standing around 
— and you gotta remember this was in the 
days even before EPIC MAGAZINE 
was out — and at one point Jim was 
talking about how there’s a whole new 
world coming in comics, where we would 
pay the creator of a feature and we'd 
publish it and it would be good for every- 
body, and he turned to me and said, ‘For 
instance, we could license Fred Hembeck 
and put out a comic about him,” or 
something along those lines. And I smiled 


and thought, “Come on, Jim — that day 
willnever come.” I didn’t believe it. Well, 
it’s happened. Not that I'm the actual star 
of the book, but [ never would have 
believed that it would come to pass. Yetit 
did. Life is just like a fairy tale. Next 
question. (Laughter.) 


MITCH: You were very prominent in the 
FANTASTIC FOUR roast. 


FRED: | must mention that in both 
instances, Jim encouraged me to put my 
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character in the book. I felt a little pre- 
sumptuous in the first instance joining all 
those Marvel characters — I-mean, this 
guy, who needs him? But it was more 
natural in this book. I didn’t think twice 
about it. Jim was the one who suggested 
it, in both cases. You may proceed. I 
didn’t mean to interrupt. 


MITCH: Go right ahead. Interrupt all 
you want. That's what interviews are all 
about. How was the reaction to the 
FANTASTIC FOUR book? 


FRED: Very good, as far as I could tell. 
People who came up to me at conventions 
seemed to be very happy with it. I only 
saw one small review, so I don’t know 
how it went over with the guys at THE 
COMICS JOURNAL, but I guess I can 
sleep at night without knowing that. It 
seemed to go over okay — okay enough 
for Jim to ask me to do another one. But 
here’s the problem I have with these two 
books — and I vowed never to do this 
again — in both cases you have these two 
all-encompassing casts of characters. 
“Put everybody in the Marvel Universe 
in these books, Fred.” “* Okay, I will.” 
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Now think about the guys who are doing 
the individual books month in and month 
out. They’re doing a pop quiz and I’m 
doing my major thesis. So I thought the 
next time I did a book like this it was going 
to feature only one or two major characters 
— no more than that. Cause that was 
what made it difficult, trying to figure out 
how to fit everybody in. It’s not an easy 
task. : 


MITCH: Didn’t one of the artists on the 
FANTASTIC FOUR ROAST change 
your layout? 


FRED: Most of the artists on that book 
were very. good in following my layouts 
and putting down what I suggested. But 
there was one who changed a couple of 
groups at a table. Whenever I had a 
group, they sort of made sense, like Ant 
Man, Yellow Jacket and Black Goliath, 
all sort of spawned from the same origin. 
He removed one of them and put in 
Valkyrie, which kind of killed the joke. 
But otherwise I was very pleased with the 
artwork that was done on the book. I was 
kind of suprised how closely the artists 
followed my layouts. I thought they would 
interpret them more. It was strange 
writing that book. Because I sent them the 
layouts before I had all the jokes written, 
and they sent me back the artwork out of 
sequence. So I had to write the book out 
of sequence over pages that were fully 
pencilled and inked. It was kind of a 
triple-backwards way of working on it. 
Now I'm really surprised it flows so 
smoothly considering the way it was 
done. Not that I’m complaining, mind 
you. So, I was very pleased with the 
way that book came out. But I did hear 
people say, “Yeah, it was funny, but a lot 
of it would have looked better if Fred 
himself had drawn it.” I could see what 
they meant because a couple of the artists, 
try as they may, didn’t have a humorous 
art style, and it didn’t come off quite as 
funny as it could have. There were a 
number of pages where the art style didn’t 
quite work. So that’s why when I did this 
new book I wanted to do the art, too, even 
though my art is... well, it’s okay, but 
my inking is lousy, so that’s why I said, 
“No inking.” 

MITCH: Your other mainstream work 

that you did at the same time was your 

contribution to the SPIRIT JAM, which 

consisted of pages collaborated on with 

Denis Kitchen who, as you pointed out to 

me, is unbelievably meticulous with the 

zip-a-tone — 


FRED: Yes, I was amazed. He really 
saved that page, artistically. Because when 
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I turned it in, it turned out not that great. I 
was not pleased, personally, with my own 
work. The content was okay, but I guess I 
didn’t care for the inking. However, I 
turned it in and the next thing I know it 
was all super-duper zip-a-toned up by 
Denis, and it really looked better than 
when I turned it in. That was really nice. 
It was a real thrill working on the SPIRIT 
JAM, one of the biggies for me. I’ve been 


a lucky guy. I got a button, “I was in the 
SPIRIT JAM,” and a letter from Will 
Eisner, thanking me. I was a little upset 
when the artists they announced for the 
line-up — real heavyweights — didn’t 
come close to working on it. 


MITCH: Such as? 

FRED: I believe they had Robert Crumb 
originally going to be involved in it. And1 
always wondered why people like Wally 
Wood weren't involved. Of course, that 
was before he died. He died before I did 
my book, so you can’t blame that on me. 
(Laughter.) These comments are going to 
look pretty tacky in print. But that’s okay. 
T'll chance it. 

MITCH: You've had a lot of different 
publishers in your professional career, 
you've been carried in quite a number of 
fanzines — 

FRED: True, true. 

MITCH: — you've been published by 
the BUYER'S GUIDE — 

FRED: Back when Alan Light owned it. 
Alan Light was my first publisher. 
MITCH: How did that come about? 
FRED: Out of desparation. I was trying 
to get into comics as a super-hero artist, 
and Vinnie Colletta, who was art director 
at DC at the time, didn’t like my samples. 
Vinnie said, “You'll never make it in 
comics.” And I thought, “Whoops! May- 
be he’s right.” I went home with my tail 
between my legs. At Marvel I just left my 
book and, you know, they just gave it back 
to me the next day. They didn’t have a 
personal interview. I had been messing 


around with this humorous style that I | 


had never really utilized in the past, and 
so I came up with this little interview 
format, and created the character of Fred, 
not expecting it to become quasi-famous, 
such as it is. And I sent the thing to Alan 
Light, back in the days when fanzines 
didn’t pay and there weren’t half a dozen 
on the newsstands. And he printed it andI 
was really surprised. That was one of the 
big moments in my life, seeing it in the 
BUYER’S GUIDE. He didn’t write me a 
letter of acceptance, saying it was great. It 
was just all of a sudden in print. I later got 
a letter from him saying, “Send more,” 
and I did. It kind of grew from there. I was 
approached by Dean Mullaney of Eclipse 
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Enterprises to put together a full collection, 
which we did — 

MITCH: That was in Dean's early days, 
wasn’t it? 

FRED: Yes. The very first thing they did 
was the SABRE graphic novel by Don 
McGregor and Paul Gulacy, and the 
second thing was HEMBECK: THE 
BEST OF DATELINE: @!!7#. 
MITCH: What year was that? 

FRED: Oh, gosh, 1979. The follow-up 
was going to be called HEMBECK: 
1980. That was published by Fantaco, 
because Dean was having some problems 
at that point keeping Eclipse going, so we 
all thought it best that I publish the book 
elsewhere. F antaco was the comics store 
in Albany, and I had just moved into the 
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next city — Troy, New York — the 
people there were planning on publishing 
Raoul Vezina’s SMILIN’ ED COMICS, 
so I went up to Albany with a book all 
ready to go, and since it had been agreed 
that Eclipse wouldn't publish it, they 
said, “Okay, we’ll publish it.” And so 
they did. That led to a profitable association 
which resulted in a subsequent — what? 
— six books? Some collections, some 
original material. They don’t seem to be 
publishing any more, and I probably will 
be gearing my major work for the color 
publishers anyway, because the work I 
had done in the past was dealing mainly 
with comics criticism and nostalgia and 
the like, and while I might want to do a 
little of that, what I'd really like to do is 
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something with characters that are free 
and clear of being copyrighted under 
other people’s names. Because, yes, I 
want my own monthly Epic comic! Hey, 
everyone’s getting one these days, so why 
don’t I have one? No, I’m just kidding. 
Sorta. 

MITCH: You want to do stories? 
FRED: Yeah, I want to do stories. I’m 
just kidding about the Epic comic. Al- 
though if that came about, that would be 
good. But since I only do one comic a 
year, I don’t think they’d like that kind of 
schedule. (Laughter.) 

MITCH: What kind of stories? 
FRED: Situation comedies on paper 
without super-heroes. That’s what I want 
to do. Because you know what happened 
last year? Not only did all those terrible 
things happen to me which we were 
talking about earlier in the interview, but 
at age 30 I finally realized that super- 
heroes are really kinda dumb, and comics 
shouldn’t be full of them. You see, five or 
six years ago, I expected to read super- 
heroes for the rest of my life because I 
thought comics weren’t going to go any 
further than that. But then the big alternative 
explosion came about and professionals 
were allowed to do whatever they wanted. 


And it seems what they wanted to do was 
super-heroes, over and over again — and 
space-opera and STAR WARS and X- 
MEN rip-offs — and I got kinda tired of 
reading that about the sixth or seventh 
time through. And I realized that there 
were a handful of really good comics — 
LOVE AND ROCKETS, AMERICAN 
FLAGG, JOURNEY, and stuff like that, 
beyond the super-hero mold — that 
showed me that you didn’t need super- 
heroes to have a good comic. I really 
would like to do something without super- 
heroes in the future. However, I will still 
be doing super-heroes because I have a 
regular page in MARVEL AGE (Laughter.) 
Yeah, I know — that kind of trips me right 


up. 

MITCH: You.gonna keep doing that 
every issue? 

FRED: Every issue, kinda basing it on 
the topic of every issue. Some issues I 
won't use super-heroes but I'll be using 
Marvel Bullpen personnel, like the third 
one I did featured Chris Claremont and 
Jim Shooter. I also did the inside cover, 
front and back, for the second DC Sampler, 
featuring Perry White, Jimmy Olsen and 
Lois Lane and Clark Kent, and I'll be 
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doing the cover for the third one, and I 
hope to be doing some stuff for the 
BUYER'S GUIDE in the future, as well. 
But yeah, Id like to get away from super- 
heroes. Wouldn't you like to get away 
from super-heroes? 

MITCH: Definitely. 

FRED: Although some of the super-hero 
comics that are coming out now are as 
well done as super-hero comics have ever 
been done, at least over the last ten or 
twenty years. There’s some real stand- 
out stuff. But my point is: why create new, 
bad super-heroes? There should be a 
super-hero freeze. No more super-heroes. 
Just those we have now, and anything that 
comes out in the future can’t be super- 
heroes, or barbarians, or — 

MITCH: Unless it's exceptional. 
FRED: Yeah. 

MITCH: For example, ALPHA FLIGHT 
John Byrne snuck in the first gay 
super-hero. 

FRED: Yeah, it’s amazing, and he did it 
very subtly. One good thing about comics 
in the Eighties, is that even the main- 
stream companies realize that there is 
sexuality in this life, and in comic-book 


|. life, with AMERICAN FLAGG being a 


super-hero/super-stud kind of guy, and 
with the gay guy in ALPHA FLIGHT. I 
think there should be more sex in comics 
and less violence. 

MITCH: Yeah! 
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“More sex. Less violence. And lots of jokes,’ 


live by. More sex and less violence 


that. (Laughter.) More soap opera, too. 


to enjoying ALL MY CHILDREN. 


irony. 


comic-book fans would eat it up. 
MITCH: Comic writers could learn a lot 
Srom watching ALL MY CHILDREN. 
FRED: Very true. 

MITCH: The ones that aren't that good, 


writers. 

FRED: You've made a good point there. 
One of the main criticisms of comic books 
T have today is that while there is certainly 
no scarcity of exceptional artists, there's 
really a very small supply of exceptional 


writers — but, you know, there are only a 
handful of writers who are, say, as good at 
writing as Berni Wrightson is at illustrating. 
MITCH: /t seems a lot of the best writers 
are artists — Byrne, Miller, Chaykin. .. 
FRED: I think that the best comics are 
produced by one person, with maybe an 
inker helping. Which is not to denigrate 
inkers. I’m just saying one person in the 
conceptual stage. When you split that 
stage up among different people, it’s a 
compromise, and compromises are gen- 
erally — with certain exceptions — not as 
good as one total vision. Boy, that sounded 
good. Maybe I can write it in THE 
COMICS JOURNAL. (Laughter.) Next 
question. 

MITCH: What are your plans for the 
future? 

FRED: My dismal thirtieth year is over, 
and I'm looking forward to the big Thirty- 
One. I’m going to be doing some shorter 
stories, no more of these forty-eight page 
monsters. I just want to do a few four- or 
five-page stories. I don’t want to predict 
where they'll turn up, but they wi// turn 
up. Plus the regular feature in MARVEL 
AGE and hopefully the CBG. Hey, I 
usually do what people ask me. I’m pretty 
good that way. So if anyone wants some- 
thing, give me a call. (Laughter.) Wait a 
minute, this is becoming an advertisement. 
MITCH: Getting back to FRED HEM- 
BECK DESTROYS THE MARVEL 
UNIVERSE, your wife, Lynn Moss, has 
appeared in a number of your previous 
books. Is she in this book? 

FRED: No, I haven't utilized her too 
much in my Marvel work. I guess I 
thought that would be a little presumptuous, 


FRED: [ think that’s a good dictum to 
MITCH: J think we can all tive with 


FRED: Soap opera is good. I don’t watch 
action-adventure shows but I must admit 


MITCH: /t certainly has the best use of 


FRED: Yeah, it's a great show. If they 
put half those characters in costumes, 


anyway — which is to say, most of the 


writers. There's a lot of halfway decent 
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since | feel slightly presumptuous appear- 
ing in the stories myself. Lynn did appear 
in my E-MAN Hostess Twinkie parody. 
That was her claim to fame. But I've 
enjoyed using her in the past because it's 
fun to write our characters. When I was 
first writing my character, it was pretty 
much a mouthpiece for what I wanted to 
say. But as I became more and more 
involved in stories with these characters 
they took on a life of their own. They're 
built around the real Fred and Lynn, but 
the real Fred and Lynn are not responsible 
for what the comic characters say and do. 
One has to exaggerate for effect at times. 
In other words, we're not really that 
goofy. Although people who know Lynn 
think she writes her own dialogue, but no, 
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NO MATTER 
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it’s my reflection of her. and I guess I 
know her pretty well. Because she’s a 
wonderful person, and definitely a great 
deal of inspiration has come from her. 
She’s about the best thing that ever hap- 


. pened to me. I like her better than comi¢ 


books. That's the highest compliment [ 
can give something. 

MITCH: “Someone.” (Laughter.) 
FRED: Yeah, well... A digression here: 
I say “something” because... well, I 
guess I should’ve said “someone.” Never 
mind. Let’s go on to the next question. 
But, no, Lynn is a wonderful person. 
MITCH: And she’s your wife. 


FRED: And she’s my wife. She probably 


will appear in another comic sooner or 
later. I would like to do camics where we 
don’t appear so I could teally go wild. 
"Cause sometimes people ask, “Would 
Fred really do that?” Some peofle are 
going to assume that everything the Fred 
character does is something I would do. 
And so J have to quash a few good jokes 
now and again. 

MITCH: Feeling you were vulnerable, 
huh? 

FRED: Feeling I was vulnerable. People 
wouldn't think it was funny if I was 
smothering baby kittens, but I had this 
great joke. . .(Laughter.) No, no, we're 
just kidding here. This is a joke, folks. 
(Pause.) What else? Next question. 
MITCH: J think that’s about it. 
FRED: I guess so. Maybe I should recite 
my: statement of principles at the end. 
“More sex, less violence.” That's how I 
live my life. And lots of jokes. Because 
everything is funny. I’ve enjoyed being 
here. Thank you, David Anthony Kraft. 
Thank you, Mitch, and thank you all. 
Good night, and drive safely. | 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Name: Andy Mushynsky. 

Born: 17 December 1948 — Augs- 
burg, West Germany. Augsburg is 
named after the Roman emperor, 
Augustus; it’s one of the oldest ci- 
ties in Europe. 

Residence: Brooklyn, NY. . 
Story Credits: Various short pieces 
for the DC mystery books; 
CHALLENGERS OF THE UN- 
KNOWN; the brief revival of 
TOMAHAWK; THE DEFEND- 
ERS; THE INCREDIBLE HULK; 
POWER MAN AND IRON FIST; 
G.1.JOE; THE THING; THE 
VISION AND SCARLET WITCH 
mini-series. 


Training: Graduated 1970 Colgate 
University, Phi Beta Kappa. 


Favorite Books: Science fiction, 
mysteries, the Lou Archer books, 
Travis McGee novels; I seem to en- 
joy series that I can come back to and 
feel comfortable with. 


Favorite Play: Most recently, THE 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE, on’ 
Broadway with Linda Ronstadt and 
Rex Smith. Excellent staging and 
great fun to watch. 


Favorite Recent Movie: WIT- 
NESS. Just saw it last week — ter- 


\ ‘tific movie, directed by Peter Weir. 
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SUBSCRIPT 
POST OFFICE BOX 40428 
N.C. 


27629 (919) 846-9622 


eri: WHY IS OUR LITTLE FRIEND SO HAPPY?? 


Im so \ 
> é excr7eo |} 


Because he just received his first shipment 
from Subscription-Plus. 


You can be just as excited by trying the 
mail order comic shop that gives you 
the service that you should expect to 
receive! 


25% Discount - That applies to Marvel and DC(including direct 
only titles), Epic, Eagle, Eclipse, First, Aardvark-Vanaheim, 
Warp Graphics, Spectrum, Americomics, Comico, Heavy 
R Metal, fanzines, etc..... ALL AT 25% OFF COVER! Our 
unique order form even allows you to pick-up last months 
copies at the same 25% discount. Only a $10.00 minimum 
order is required. 


ADVANCE ORDERING CUSTOMERS / DEALERS 
You receive lots of advance info to help you prepare your order. 


35% Discount - Order a. minimum of $100.00 retail each month. You receive your order 
monthly or twice monthly (your option) and in perfect condition. The selection of items is even 
greater (though a few specialty items are at a smaller discount... none lower that 25% off) and 
you automatically get the Sci-Fi book club order form. 


40% Discount - Order a minimum of $200.00 retail each month. You receive the same as 
above but at a better discount and you can have your order shipped out weekly if you prefer. 


SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB!!! 
able to offer it as a seperate item. 
off the presses at 25% off cover! 


This is our newest service and we are proud to be 
Order a minimum of 5 books per order, and get them hot 
No other purchase is required. 


OUR PACKING IS SECOND TO NONE! Others may say it, but we have always put it in each 
and every package. We're collectors too, so your comics are secure, protected in sealed plastic 
bags and surrounded in paper to assure damage free arrival. 


Why don't you discover why Subscription-Plus Comics Company is one of the fastest growing 
mail order comic services? Send us your name and address, tell us which service and discount 
you are interested in, and we'll show you what all the excitement is about. 

Poppa Ramon 


* Authorized Bill Cole Enterprises Distributor * 
We sell the best at a 10 to:.15% discount 


ANDY MUSHYNSKY 


“Jack Abel had one of his stories swiped 


by Roy Lichfenstein, the pop artist.” 


DWIGHT ZIMMERMAN: You have an 
unusual name... 

ANDY MUSHYNSKY: Well, I have to say 
that I shortened my name — from Andreas 
Vasylovych Muszyskyj — which is a tough 
number for any letterer to fit in the credits. 
(Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: When we were talking in the 
Bullpen some time back, you mentioned the 
fact that you were born in West Germany. 
Do you have any memories of that time, or 
did your family move to the States too early 
for you to remember? 

ANDY: My parents were living in a Dis- 
placed Persons Camp in Augsburg, Germa- 
ny, when I was born in 1948. We left for 
America a couple of years later, so I’m 
afraid not. My mother was German and my 
father was Ukranian and they told me that 
life in the Camp was really tough. I was real 
sickly, and there was not much food avail- 
able. My parents were worried about just 
surviving. My dad was an artist and he told 
me that he would do portraits of the G.I.s 
and get paid for his work in cartons of 
American cigarettes. Then he'd trade them 
in the black market for food to feed us. our 
surroundings were really pretty drab, from 
what they said, and they were worried about 
me because I was so listless and sick. One 
day, my dad — to sort of brighten things 
up for me — taped some American funnies 
on the inside of my crib. Apparently, it was 
the only color in the place. Those comics 
livened the crib up and cheered me up a lot. 
So my exposure to comics happened at a 
very early age and had a very beneficial ef- 
fect as well. 

DWIGHT: When you were later growing 
up in New York City, did you have any plans 
to become an artist? 

ANDY: I was always drawing when I was 
a kid — cartoon characters and things like 
that. Drawing was a great outlet and a great 
escape for quite a while, up through high 
school. 

DWIGHT: Were you involved in athletics? 
ANDY: No, not at all. Instead, I was very 
involved in acting and theatre. I put the art- 
work aside for a while and became deeply 
involved in theatre during high school, col- 
lege and a little bit beyond college. In high 
school we were lucky enough to have a dra- 
ma instructor who wanted to go beyond do- 
ing just musicals. We did plays by Ionesco, 
Sean O’Casey, Edward Albee — pretty in- 
teresting and fairly modern stuff. We en- 
joyed that a lot and it was quite a good time 
in my life. Then in college I got involved 
ina very avant-garde theatre experience 
do you know the Living Theatre? 


SO NOW, HE ALLOWS HIMSELF 
A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH.A 
SALUTE 70 THE BEGINNING. THE 
BEGINNING OF THE ENO. HE WILL 
GO ALL THE WAY, THANKS TO 
THE SUIT... 


Andy’s inks over Greg LaRocque’s pencils for POWER MAN & IRON FIST 
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The Eclipse 
Formula. 


©Eclipse Comics 


There isn’t one! 


When you read a lot of comics each and 
every month, the last thing you need is the 
same plot hashed and rehashed. 

What you really want are stories and art 
that breathe new excitement into your four- 
color fantasies. You want the unexpected. 
The original. The unique. 

Here at Eclipse we’re aware of what you’re 
looking for. And — even better — we’re 
doing something about it. 

We don’t make our artists conform to a 
“house style.” ‘We encourage them to be 
individualistic, to develop styles of their 
own. Our writers aren’t given a list of ‘“‘do’’s 
and “‘don’t’”’s. They let their imaginations 
run wild. They don’t follow trends, they 
start them. 

Each and every month when you pick up 
your Eclipse comics, there’s one thing you 
can be sure of — no two will be alike. 


I 
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) We experiment 
Onc? 
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“One of my fondest memories was get- 


ting to personally yell at Mayor Beame.” 


DWIGHT: I’ve heard of them, but beyond 
that, no. 

ANDY: Well, there were different groups. 
There was the Living Theatre, the Perfor- 
mance Group, the Open Theatre, and they 
all did unstructured anarchic kind of plays. 
The plays were not scripted. Often they were 
ad-libbed. They grew out of the experiences 
of members of the troupe, in many cases. 
The Drama department at Colgate Univer- 
sity established that sort of thing when I was 
a student there. As a matter of fact, we had 
a student director who has since gone on to 
direct some Broadway plays and soap 
operas. His name is Barnett Kellman. I’ve 
lost touch with him over the years. He did 
KEY EXCHANGE among other things. 
(The meal arrives.) 


DWIGHT: Do you want to stop and eat? 
ANDY: No, we can go on. 


DWIGHT: Okay. What got you back into 
art? 

ANDY: Well, I had gone to Pratt Univesi- 
ty for one semester. I had thought of pur- 
suing art when I graduated from high school. 
But somehow when at Pratt, I decided I 
wasn’t getting enough out of the college ex- 
perience, So I transferred to Colgate and got 
a B.A. degree in English literature there. 
I thought about teaching. Actually, I wound 
up in publishing for a while. 

DWIGHT: What kind of publishing? 


ANDY: It was a small company called 
Greystone Publishing. It did medical ency- 
clopedias, garden encyclopedias and also 
repackaged British popular encyclopedias. 
It was a small enough place that you could 
roll up your sleeves and do a bunch of differ- 
ent things. I was officially the Assistant 
Managing Editor, but I also got to write 


copy, edit, proofread and do some artwork. 
That's how I started getting back to art. 
DWIGHT: How long were you with them? 


ANDY: Everything seems a blur back 
then. . . a few years. There was a period of 
real political activism for me during the 
mid-’70s when I got involved in tenant 
rights. I worked with a local assemblyman 
for a year or two. 

DWIGHT: The landlords must have loved 
you. 

ANDY: Right, right. We organized rent 
strikes. We picketed City Hall. One of my 
fondest memories was getting to personal- 
ly yell at Mayor Beame over a bad piece 
of legislature. (Laughter.) What happened 
as a result of this work was that I got in- 
volved with a tenant newspaper. And I be- 
came the paper’s art director and illustra- 
tor. There I got to know some people who 


The power of IRON FIST, as illustrated by Ernie Chan/and Andy Mushynsky for #98. 
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were more into graphics. 1 started doing 
more and more illustrating and I wound up 
as art director for the New York Public In- 
terest Research Group. It was a Nader- 
inspired good-government group that has 
offices and branches throughout New York 
state. We did a lot of work there. And it was 
with that job that I learned all the nuts-and- 
bolts stuff that I guess I should have learned 
at Pratt. It was a lot of fun working there. 
I did a lot of cartoon illustrations, paste-ups 
and design. 

After I left them, I did some freelance 
commercial artwork for a while. I was shar- 
ing a studio with Bob Smith, the inker from 
DC. It was Bob Smith, Carl Gafford and 
myself in the studio. Carl was the invisible 
partner, we never saw him — he was work- 
ing full time during the day and would come 
in at night after we had left. 

I had always wanted to pencil for comics, 
but after talking to Bob and looking at the 
art he was inking, I decided that I didn’t feel 
comfortable about pencilling. And, in talk- 
ing with Bob, I got interested in trying this 
inking stuff. So I put some samples together 
and went over to DC with him. Bob took 
me in to see Dick Giordano and I was lucky 
enough to walk away with some small jobs 
for the mystery books. They were great 
proving grounds. It’s a shame that they’re 
gone now. I think my first story was a three- 
page thing. Then I got some seven- and 
eight-pagers. After working intermittently 
for DC for a year and a half, I moved over 
to Marvel and have been working there fair- 
ly steadily ever since. 

DWIGHT: One of the things I've noticed 
in your working methods is that you don’t 
ink everything in the panel at once.. You 
bounce all over the page, inking bits and 
pieces everywhere. Why is that? 

ANDY: That’s an interesting question, be- 
cause I understand that people like John 
Severin start at the upper left hand corner 
of the panel and work their way down the 
page. It’s probably just a function of who 
I saw working that way. Bob Smith skips 
around. Joe Rubenstein, whom I've often 
watched, works that way, as well. Also, 
when you make a line with a pen, you have 
to wait for that line to dry, so you can’t work 
on any one spot that long. As a result, you 
jump around a lot on the page. 
DWIGHT: Do you find youself working 
faster using this method? 

ANDY: Often. What I usually try to do is 
outline — or do as much penwork as I can, 
first. Then, Ill go back and do whatever is 
necessary in brush. Working with the pen 
goes very quickly. Lately, I’ve been mov- 
ing more towards brushwork and trying to 
treat the brush as a pen, getting a light and 
heavy line just from the brush. With the ¢raft 
of inking, you'll get very involved with a 
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Unused illustration for a fanzine article on ethnic stereotypes in comics. Art by Andy. 


particular piece of equipment — a brush or 
a pen — and you discover that it can do such 
neat things. 

DWIGHT: What materials do you use in 
your work? . 

ANDY: The brush that I use is a Sable #3, 


currently the Kalinsky brand. I used to use. 


the Windsor-Newtons but I've found that the 
quality in.those has declined over the years. 
DWIGHT: When you say, ‘‘the quality has 
declined,’’ what do you mean? 

ANDY: The brush doesn’t hold its point as 
long as it should. It loses its bounce, its tip, 


interview 


comics 


more quickly. It just gets very limp and there 
isn’t very much you can do with it except 
fill in the blacks. And that style and size of 
a brush can cost anywhere from $8 to $12 
so you want to get one that will last for a 
while. I find that the Kalinskys hold their 
points better and are overall better brush- 
es. Lalso enjoy the Artsign brush, which I 
think has pretty much disappeared. But 
brushes go through vogues. The Windsor- 
Newton is pretty much the standard, and a 
lot of people use it. 

For a pen, I use a Hunt #102, basically 
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irst thing I didn’t | think I could conquer in six months.” 


a stiff crowquill point which Ihold onto tor | Rod seems to very much enjoy peftilling | THE VISION AND SCARLET WITCH limit- Ae Andy, what is your perception of | to do the work he is doing now. His stuff | There are a lot of new creative packages that 
a long time until it gets semi-dull. I like | that stuff. I really respect the amount of | ed series and G.I. JOE? ROY! Thee ein Oe mein is just too far away from the narrow main- | are being tried out — the graphic novels, 
working with it that way. I've experiment- | work he puts into G.I. JOE. I think his sense | ANDY: I've discovered that because the field rag ies i 9 ayes the | stream definition of super-hero comic art. | the alternative publishers, and the limited 
ed with more flexible points and I really like | of design is not as polished as Frank’s. But | super-hero characters are so much less tena a us Beigtof at Be series. 
the line they give, but I don’t feel comfort- | I enjoy working on his stuff a lot. And I | detailed than the G.I. JOE characters — who ae cae a : ie NEAIy O80, Se ta On a personal level, I feel frustrated that 
able enough with them to really use them. | think the fans are really going to like it. I | have all these weapons, ammo belts and a sould never have been allowed A \ I'm not attempting more or doing more. I 
Ican control a brush fairly well, so I use | think they’ll respond well to the conscien- | multiplicity of details for each character — Ly would like to move into taking on more 
thin-and-thick techniques with a brush. The | tious detailed work he does. that the inking goes much more’ quickly. work... eventually doing some pencilling. 
tools are actually very simple. I can carry | DWIGHT: Besides G.I. JOE, you're also | And the fact that the super-heroes have more I feel I need to stretch more, artistically. 
all the tools of my trade in a small pouch. | inking THE VISION. AND SCARLET | open forms enables me to use more line- That part is very important to me and, I 
Inking is a very low-overhead line of work. | WITCH limited series, right? weight variations. My stuff is looking more think, to a lot of other people in the indus- 
DWIGHT: What's the fastest you've ever | ANDY: This limited series has given me the | like Joe Sinnot’s inking with its thicker and try as well. The field seems to attract peo- 
inked a page? opportunity to get back into the super-hero | juicier lines. THE VISION AND | ple who are very committed to their work. 
ANDY: I don't keep. track of it in those | mainstream and get out of the, I guess we | SCARLET WITCH is turning out to be a T remember reading an interview ina recent 
terms. Since I work on several pages at the | can call it, “the toy ghetto."’ The comics } lot more brushwork, which is fun. And issue of COMICS INTERVIEW — with 
same time, there are often several semi- | that are based on toys are offen good sellers, | When I get tired of the brush, I can go back Dan Jurgens, I think it was. There was a 
finished pages floating around. They all get | but not exactly general fan favorites. As a | and pick up my pen and do little G.I. JOE caption or a call-out that said something like, 
finished when they need to get finished. I | result, the people who work on the toy tie- | figures. **Sometimes it seems like there’s no time 
think I had to do five pages in a very long | jns are often ignored. DWIGHT: Now that you've for anything else.’’ And that’s true. Espe- 
day once. That, for me, was very difficult. | DWIGHT: Aren't you under more restric- | been in comics cially in the early learning stages. As I said 
There's always something new and differ- | sions on the toy tie-in comics? before, I still consider myself to be very 
ent to work on and consider. It's been along | ANDY: Oh, certainly, because we have to much a beginner. 
continual process of learning the mechan- | reproduce the look of the characters. And This is a real exciting time to be in comics. 
ics of the craft. I've done a lot of different | | understand that there are storyline restric- There’ve been very impressive advances in 
things in my life and I think that inking is | tions on Larry Hama, the writer of G.I. the relationship between the creative peo- 
the first thing that I've encountered that I | JOE. But getting back to people working on ple and the business people. The incentive 
didn’t think I could conquer in six months | the toy tie-in comics, I've been inking G.I. payments have helped a lot. Comics is not 
and know all its nuances. I still feel like a | JOE for close to a year now and people in an especially good-paying field in relation 
beginner and I feel like there are many more | the office occasionally ask me what I am do- toa lot of other commercial art areas. I think 
years left for me to learn a lot of things. | ing, and what I have been doing — and this it’s a field that you're attracted to because 
DWIGHT: With G./. JOE, you started out | ig G.1. JOE, which is a very good seller! you grew up with it and you love it. It’s a 
inking Frank Springer. What was it like to | o it’s nice to get back into the super-hero field you want to experiment and learn in. 
ink Frank? mainstream and get noticed again. Unless you are extremely prolific and/or 
ANDY: Well, I've always like Frank | DWIGHT: What differences have you no- multi-talented like John Byrne, for instance, 
Springer’s work. I’ve been aware of him | ticed between the inking requirements for I think you will only ever make a modest 
for years, ever since he did PHOEBE ZEIT- living. And you will have to work very hard 
GEIST. He was also an editorial cartoonist for that modest living. 
for THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS for DWIGHT: You mentioned in a conversa- 
a year or two. He is a very design-conscious tion some time ago a book that’s influenced 


penciller. He’s more interested in the overall you — 
effect on the page or panel than he is on the ANDY: Yes, there’s a book called DRAW- 


individual figure. I learned an awful lot from ING ON THE RIGHTSIDE OF THE 
him. He has a very impressionistic approach BRAIN, which deals witlf learning how to 
to machinery — the stuff looks right, un- draw. The right side of the brain is supposed 
less you study it. to be the non-cognitive side, the“intuitive 
DWIGHT: Your job as an inker, to define part that thinks non-linearly. This book is 
what was pencilled, must have presented you supposed to exercise that part of the brain, 
with some real challenges, then. to teach it to draw better. It’s an interesting 
ANDY: There was that. But also my feel- book. The author talks about the “‘high’’ that 
ing was that I should keep as much flavor results from being very involved in your 
of the pencil artist's work as possible, so drawing. She likens it to the ‘‘runners’ 
I didn’t want to over-render anything of high’’ — the feeling runners get after run- 
Frank's. It was an interesting challenge be- ning for a half-hour or an hour. And it’s true 
cause I tend to do rather tight inking. And with art — I gather that it’s also true with 
working over someone who was rather loose writers, as well. Any creative work, in fact, 
was a good growing experience. you get so involved with your work that you 
DWIGHT: Now Rod Whigham has come lose your sense of self, time, and your sur- 
in, and his style is completely different from roundings. It is just you and what you are 
Frank’s. doing. And the work just flows out. 

ANDY: Right. He’s a very tight penciller. What I'm really curious about now is how 
Very interested in detail. I think we'll move to get to that point where creativity flows 
the book in a very interesting direction now. more freely. I find that I start out slowly and 
G.I. JOE is about detail, is about hardware, then the. feeling gradually begins to happen. 
and is about hundreds of characters. And It’s coming more easily now than it did at 
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Art from the VISION & 
SCARLET WITCH limited series 
by Richard Howell & Andy. 
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MANHUNTER costumes 
The retail price of the edition is $8.50, 
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Now, the MANHUNTER series has 
8° x 11” edi- 
tion, reproduced from the original art- 
work itself on high-quality 60 Ib. paper- 
stock. In addition to every episode 
of the original MANHUNTER series, 
THE COMPLETE 
SAGA features an all-new full-color 
cover drawn, inked, and colored by Walt 
Simonson & 8 never-before-published 
Simonson sketches depicting alternate 


. 


less than most art portfolios now available. 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 


featuring an all-new full-color 
cover painting by: 
WALT SIMONSON 


The mourners were serpents. 

There were three of them, all huge 
and sinuous, all swaying in unison 
over the corpse of the creature Cara- 
mante: had slain. The serpents sang 
without mouths, but it was less a 
keening wail, less a protest of anguish, 
than a dirge of incomprehension. 

“What the hell do you make of 
all that?” Caramante whispered. 

“Intelligence,’’ Halloran said, his 
eyes scarred with death. 


by Archie Goodwin 
& Walter Simonson 
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edited by 
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“Byrne and Sienkiewicz can produce 
without any self-censorship or doubt.” 


the beginning, because I've been doing so 
much work on a regular basis. I get the sense 
that people like John Byrne or Bill Sinkie- 
wicz are able to get to that spot almost im- 
mediately. They can produce, or let things 
flow, without any self-censorship or doubt 
or whatever it is that slows people down for 
a while. How do you turn it on and off like 
that? 

DWIGHT: /f you can figure that out, and 
do your own book about it, you'll make a 
million! 

ANDY: Right! (Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: Earlier today, I saw you talk- 
ing with a couple of people who wanted to 
be your assistant. Could you describe what 
they'd be doing? 

ANDY: They’re background assistants. 
DWIGHT: What is a background assistant, 
exactly, and how does one work with an 
artist? 

ANDY: It varies from relationship to rela- 
tionship. Some people have assistants out- 
line any non-figures, just do any machinery. 
Some artists just have them do straight-line 
ruling. Others have them do organic stuff, 
like trees. Then the artist will come back 
and do the main rendering. I have not 
worked that extensively with background as- 
sistants to establish any sort of set relation- 
ship. With different people, I’ve done differ- 
ent things. I think it’s been as much a learn- 
ing process for me as it has for them. I think 
it can be a very valuable experience for 
them, I really hope to-establish an on-going 
relationship with one. Unfortunately, what 
happens is that when the assistant gets very 
good, he goes on to get his own assignments. 
DWIGHT: Then you have to train some- 
one else all over again? 

ANDY: Well, it’s not so much training as 
it is learning to work with each other. I'm 
not so sure how much you can train any- 
body if he doesn't have the core talent to 
begin with. You can expose someone to the 
stuff. When the assistant goes into the office 
to drop off work, for instance, then he can 
first-hand see a lot of other work. And that 
experience — seeing as much original art 
in development as possible — can be very 
valuable. I’m trying to find someone I can 
work with on G.I. JOE, because I’m now 
also working on THE VISION AND 
SCARLET WITCH limited series. 
DWIGHT: Artists seem to have an advan- 
tage over writers when it comes to col- 
laborating. From what I've seen, and ex- 
perienced, writing is more of a solitary ef- 
fort than drawing. 

ANDY: I've read of collaborations in writ- 


TELL HIM I'M NOT 
THE SAME HULK HE 
HARRIED AND 
HOUNDED BEFORE! 


Andy inks Sal Buscema’s art for INCREDIBLE HULK 


ing, and I just don’t know how it can be 
done! In science fiction, Harlan Ellison col- 
laborated with a number of famous science- 
fiction writers on a bunch of short stories 
that were collected into a paperback. And 
Harlan went into detail about each collab- 
oration in an essay at the start of each short 
story. It must be very difficult to do 
With inking, some people I’ve worked 
with have been pretty talented and I’ve 
learned from them. Kyle Baker is one of 
those. He’s an amazingly talented young 
guy. His approach to doing backgrounds 
was so loose and fluid that / was learning 
from him. But even so, there were certain 
things he did with which I disagreed. 
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Comics are such a team effort — it’s a 
collaborative effort — and there are so many 
compromises that have to be made. Just the 
act of inking over someone else’s work is 
still a strange experience for me. And it 
takes time to get used to the nuances of a 
new penciller..So even working with a new 
background artist that I really like, there's 
always something I'd want to change. My 
version might not be any better than his, but 
it’s mine, and I feel more comfortable with 
it. 

DWIGHT: Another advantage that artists 
have over writers is that they can do q lot 
of swipes — either with stock poses that they 
repeat, or lifting a shape or position from 
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“Comics are such a team effort — there 


a photograph or illustration. This isn’t 
necessarily bad, but it sure gives an artist 
an edge for getting the job done faster that 
a writer doesn't have. 

ANDY: It seems, however, that a writer can 
borrow concepts from other stories. For in- 
stance, with MOBY DICK, how could a 
writer express the themes from the novel in 
comic-book format? That is swiping, in a 
sense. Or a writer can take a character from 
Hemingway, as another example, and place 
that character in a comic-book setting. 
Granted, a writer can’t swipe paragraphs. 
And J don’t think that an artist should swipe 
wholesale. I think he should look at other 
stuff as reference, and base his illustration 
on it, not outright copy it. ‘ 

The other thing about taking this short cut 
is that sometimes you have to. Because of 
deadlines and the high pressure that exists 
in comics, people sometimes find them- 
selves having to resort to such methods. I 
recall seeing a certain shot of a horse, over 
the years, that I have seen at least three or 
four different times, in different places, done 
by different people. I don’t know who origi- 
nated the pose. 4 

I was talking with Jack Abel and some 
of the other guys not too long ago. Jack had 
one of his old war comics stories swiped by 
Roy Lichtenstein, the pop artist who blew 
up comic-book panels and presented them 
as pop art in galleries. One of those panels 
was from one of Jack’s stories that had to 
do with submarines. I asked Jack how he 
felt about Roy swiping one of his panels and- 
making thousands of dollars off it and Jack 
not getting any credit at all. Jack was real- 
ly philosophical about it. He said, *‘I prob- 
ably swiped it from Russ Heath!"’ (Laugh- 
ter.) So it goes. We were wondering where 
did the original art come from that every- 
body has Since swiped from? 

DWIGHT: Where, indeed? 

ANDY: We figured it was Murray the 
Caveman. Murray was the original artist 
and everybody has been secretly going back 
‘into his cave and swiping from him ever 
since. I think swiping or latching onto some- 
body else’s style and really staying with it 
| very closely is actually a very valuable learn- 
ing tool. 

DWIGHT: Burt that is different. In that 
case, the artist is using it as a stepping stone, 
learning how things are put together. 
ANDY: Right. You're learning a whole 
repertoire of techniques, which is very im- 
portant. The rendering of different surfaces 
and textures. A good way to do it is to start 
out saying, ‘‘I'm going to be Al William- 
son, Wally Wood, John Byrne, or 


are so many compromises to be made.” 


whatever.’’ The important thing then is to 
not get stuck in that rut. Bill Sinkiewicz 
mimicked Neal Adams’ style for a while, 
but he’s certainly gone beyond that and 
found his own direction. Other artists have 
never gotten beyond their mentor. Years 
ago, the big influences were Wally Wood 
and Jack Kirby. There were a lot of Wal- 
ly Wood and Jack Kirby clones in the in- 
dustry. Those people have either grown out 
of that period, or they’ve disappeared from 
the industry, because they couldn’t grow and 
develop their own style. 

DWIGHT: What's the biggest challenge 
you've experienced so far as an inker? 
ANDY: Aside from meeting deadlines? 
(Laughter.) ¥ think it’s probably the dis- 
cipline of just being able to do the work ev- 
ery day regardless of how you feel. When 
you’re a beginner and working on practice 
pages, you can work on them when you feel 
like it, when you're fresh. But when you are 
faced with a monthly deadline, you don’t 
have that option. You have to produce some- 
thing. As Bob Smith told me once, *‘As 
long as you keep making marks on paper, 
the job will get done.’’ Even if you're half 
asleep, you can rule lines or fill in the black 
areas. You just have to keep going. 
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The gonstant deadlines are very wearing. 
I find that you have to get away from your 
work occasionally. This morning Bob Wia- 
cek stumbled into the Bullpen after being 
up most of the night finishing something up. 
Somebody offered him a seat and he said, 
“No, I’ve been sitting fog too long. I just 
want to stand.”’ There’s always somebody 
going down to the wire on somethiag. Bob 
Budiansky and Janet Jackson, a very fine 
designer who works here in the Bullpen, 
were up all night working on some color- 
ing for THE SECTAURS. It’s a very 
demanding field. It’s fun on one level to be 
constantly pushed to the edge like that and 
find out what your limits are. But after a 
while it can get very tiring. 

I think it’s a function of deadline indus- 
tries in general. I did a little bit of comic- 
strip work and the impression I got is that 
it’s the same thing there. Some people are 
always down to the wire. I did a little bit 
of work on THE PHANTOM for Sy Bar- 
ry when he wanted to go on vacation — the 
first vacation in years for him. I did a cou- 
ple of weeks’ worth of strips. This man had 
been working under the syndicate’s dead- 
line for close to twenty-five years! Just the 
thought of that is mind-boggling. @| 


fier a lackadaisical afternoon at 

the San Francisco Creation comics 

convention, Tom Yeates enthusi- 
astically set out to interview Ken Macklin 
and Al Gordon. Al and Ken agreed... as 
long as they could ask all the questions. 
(That Tom, he's so clever, we still don't 
know how he turned this into the Tom Yeates 
interview.) 

To those unfamiliar with Tom Yeates, his 
claim to fame becomes apparent in the pages 
that follow. We won't discuss that yet, we'll 
focus on the important stuff for now. 

The ‘‘Winking Izardry’ er... inking 
wizardry of Al Gordon has embellished many 
a comics page for Marvel, DC and Eclipse. 
His recent credits include the DNAGENTS, 
TEEN TITANS, ROCKET RACCOON and 
THE ETERNALS. Al is currently working 
on the FANTASTIC FOUR. (He also plays 
guitar.) 

Ken Macklin’s niche in the art world is 
unique. (No one else would come near it.) 
Al describes Ken as a fine art cartoonist. 
His prints, paintings and illustrations are 
best known in science-fiction and fantasy 
Sandom. His best known works in comics are 
the Dr. Watchstop stories in EPIC ILLUS- 
TRATED. Ken's work will appear in ALIEN 
ENCOUNTERS #1 coming from Eclipse this 
summer. 

The interview that follows was conduct- 
ed in a highly extemporaneous manner at 
the home of Al Gordon... 


ARTIST 


AL GORDON: We had a list of the impor- 
tant questions, like ‘‘If you are in a bar, 
what do you tell women you do for a 


living?”’ 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Thomas Yeates (first e silent, 
rhymes with apes) 

Born: 19 January 1955 — 
Sacramento, CA 

Residence: California's north coast 
Occupation: Illustrator 

Credits: Various stories at DC in- 
cluding ‘*Dragonsword’’ in 
WARLORD and, of course, 
SWAMP THING; HEAVY ME- 
TAL; various stories for Pacific 
Comics; illustrated the novel PHOE- 
NIX PRIME by Ted White; CO- 
NAN, the newspaper strip; and 


TIMESPIRITS for Epic Comics. 
Passtime: Not watching television 
Favorite Comics: Of all time — 
PRINCE VALIANT. The first issues} 
of CREEPY and EERIE. Currently 
— SWAMP THING, GRIMJACK, 
GROO. 

Favorite Movies: KING KONG, 
TARZAN AND HIS MATE, 
ROBIN HOOD, THE MISFITS. 


TOM YEATES: | dunno. 

KEN MACKLIN: Do you have any soap- 
boxes that you'd like the chance to get on? 
TOM: | enjoy old fashioned stuff, and I’m 
trying to come up with a new take on it 
that'll be amusing. Why is it that I get a great 
deal more pleasure out of looking at aRoy 
Krenkel doodle than reading a Frank 
Miller comic book? It’s what I dig. (Laugh- 
ter.) It’s got more enjoyment to me. 
KEN: Soul. 

TOM: Soul. It’s got more soul. Not that 
Frank Miller doesn’t have soul... 

AL: Are you warming up? 

TOM: .. .but maybe the soul that he has 
I don’t like that much. 

KEN: Really? 

TOM: I get a really negative feeling from 
it, whereas from Roy’s stuff I get a really 
up, enjoyment-of-life, going-for-it.. . 
AL: Do you think that Frank's stuff has 
negative connotations, kind of a cynical 
look? 

TOM: To be ‘honest, I haven't read that 
much of Frank’s stuff, but I’ve read some 
of it. I think Frank Miller’s really good. 
He does what he does probably better than 
Ido what I do. He’s a great comic-book ar- 
tist, but I don’t get that great of a vibe from 
it. 

AL: What does that mean — he does what 
he does better than you do what you do? 
TOM: He does his heavy, violent delivery 
thing better than I do my illustrative thing. 
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Though it’s hard for me to lok at myself 
objectively. 

AL: Okay, where do you see Frank coming 
from as opposed to where you’re coming 
from? 

TOM: Looking at him, I'd say his influence 
is probably Sam Peckinpah or Roman 
Polanski or something, and for me I’m into 
ROBIN HOOD and KING KONG, that’s 
all. Not that one’s better than the other. 
Maybe he’s hitting at the heart of the visceral 
feeling that’s inside this turbulent America 
we live in or something, but I'd rather do 
other things. 

AL: Let’s get back to the important things. 
TOM: (Laughter.) That kind of fizzled out. 


AL: I think the important thing is what do |. 


you tell women when you meet them in a 
bar? 

TOM: | tell them I’m a Mercedes-Benz 
salesman. 

KEN: How do you describe what you do for 
a living? 


TOM: I usually say that I draw pictures for b 


a living. 
AL: / usually go a little farther and say I’m 
a graphic illustrator, and they'll say, ‘‘Oh 


really?"’ I usually start laughing at that |, 


point. 

TOM: Right. I’ll say I’m an illustrator. It's 
kind of a different word. My grandfather 
finally latched on to that as what his grand- 


son does. ‘‘He’s an Il-lus-strat-or.’’ He liked 


the sound of that, rolled it around. ‘‘Il-lus- 
strat-or.’’ Sounded good. I never think of 
myself as an artist. That’s too big of a 
responsibility. I’ve done some stuff that I 
would consider art, and there is some art 
in what I do, but I would think overall that 
mostly it’s just drawing pictures. Drawing 
a picture is a technical thing. It’s a craft that 
you learn how to do, and it’s not necessari- 
ly art with a capital A. 

AL: So what is art with a capital A? 
TOM: That’s pretty nebulous. The way that 
I deal with it is by not dealing with it. I just 
say, ‘‘Okay, you guys who want to be fine 
artists and do real art like draping curtains 
across hillsides, and all that weird stuff that 
goes up in the middle of malls. .."’ 


AL: Some of that is not art, it’s just con- 
ceptual bullshit. 
TOM: That’s how you deal with that stuff. 
‘Me, I can see that they’re doing something 
interesting. They’re expressing something 
that’s deep down inside of them and they're 
getting it all out. It’s like Jackson Pollack. 
I think it’s great. I saw this killer film of 
Jackson Pollack when I was in high school. 
His canvas was a clear plastic thing and the 
camera was underneath it. He was looking 
down at it, dipping his brush into buckets 
of house paint and splattering it right at the 
‘amera, in essence, because the camera was 


Sample done for adaptation of the GREYSTOKE film. 


underneath. It was this big sidewalk-sized 
thing, and he was walking around it in these 
boots and overalls with paint all over him, 
taking curled up pieces of paper and throw- 


ing them so that they'd Stick to it in funny 
ways and he'd scratch his chin and walk 
around to the other side and splatter on it 
for a while. He went through about three 
canvases that way. 


AL: That sounds like fun. 

TOM: It was great! I think that’s cool. I’m 
not going to say that that’s bullshit art. What 
I mean by Art with a capital A is fine art, 
what is accepted in the art critic’s world . 


KEN: / get the impression that you like art 
that carries a little bit of a story to it rather 
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than just art for its formal qualities. 

TOM: I’ve always been drawn toward and 
I've always tried to draw a picture that has 
a story going on in it. Now, even though 
I started off this conversation by saying that 
Frank Miller is better at being a 
cinematographer and really telling the sto- 
ry as a graphic story first, while I like to 
draw pictures, let me just say I like to draw 
pictures that have a story in them. The Hal 
Foster approach. He,can draw one picture 
that tells you a hell of a lot. You know who 
a character is, where he’s coming from, 
what’s going on in the little shack he just 
came out of, that he bought goods from the 
merchant because they’re laid out there and 
he paid him so many coins because there 
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‘Norman Rockwell just blows my mind.” 


they are and he wishes he could get away 
with paying less because he’s trying to slip 
the other ones out of the guy’s pocket, and 
on and on and on. Just one drawing that’s 
got all this to it. It’s a story. It’s lowbrow, 
but I dig it. 

AL: Why is it lowbrow? 

KEN: Well, the definition of highbrow is 
classical, abstract, qualities of art and cul- 
ture that are basically devoid of base emo- 
tions, human emotions. It’s the difference 
between contemplating a color for what it 
is versus a color for what it means. I can 
get off on a picture because it has nice tex- 
tures and harmonies and things like that, but 
what does that mean to anybody 
emotionally? 

TOM: Right. You can do something with 
nice texture and color harmonies that is nice 
because of that, but if you do it in a picture 
that has something interesting going on, my 
dad, who is kind of a cowboy at heart — 
or somebody who isn’t into art for art’s sake 
— can look at it and go, ‘‘Hey! That’s neat! 
This guy is sneaking that out from under the 
table while he points at. . .”’ whatever it is 
in the story they can look at and see some- 
thing. Like Norman Rockwell, that picture 
tells a story. Norman Rockwell is put down 
a lot as too... 

AL: Cutesy. 

TOM: Whatever it is they put him down for, 
I can never put Norman Rockwell down. 
His stuff just blows my mind. That’s why 
I don’t call myself an artist. I just draw 
pictures. 

KEN: / wonder if Rockwell did the same 


Ithough every once in a while art, 
that is just a really neat composition and is 
bold and stands on its own, doesn’t have to 
tell a story. But doing the picture that does 
tell a story is like an excuse for doing art. 
AL: Art is communication in a certain way, 
whether it’s communication with yourself or 
communication with someone else. Don’t 


sometimes? Just look at it and go, ‘‘Hey, 
that’s great! That’s what I wanted to do!”” 
TOM: Um hum. But I guess I’m just not 
confident enough of myself to think that it’s 
that valid. This is what I’m wanting to do, 
but has what I’m offering got any meat to it? 
KEN: Do you have any desire to totally 
write and illustrate your own stories rather 
than work as part of a creative team? 
TOM: Oh, yeah. I'd love to do my own 
schtick. I don’t know if I'd be able to pull 
it off, but at this point, after drawing comic 
books for six years that other people wrote, 
I've definitely got a lot of itching to write 
my own stuff, 

KEN: Do you have notebooks of ideas or 
concepts that you've been holding in the 
back of your head for years? 
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you ever feel great about your own stuff 


TOM: A few. Sometimes I'll write down 
neat little things, and go back to them after 
a while and go, gee, that was weird, prob- 
ably useless. 

AL: How futile. 

TOM: Yeah, But I do have have some very. 
complete stories waiting in the back of my 
mind: ‘‘Future Blues,”’ Thunder Island,"’ 
“Tarzan in America.”’ 

KEN: One time last year, we were all out 
to dinner and went around the table, peo- 
ple naming their three favorite comics. 
About two out of three, consistently, were 
comics that were totally created by one per- 
son, books by writer/artists. 

TOM: Like AMERICAN FLAGG and 
THOR... 


AL: What about SWAMP THING? 
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*Milton Caniff, Hal Foster, Alex Toth, then 


KEN: SWAMP THING’s a good team. 
There are books that are great team books, 
and there are books like THOR that are to- 
tally the product of one person that are also 
really... 

TOM: My favorite work in the field, or the 
guys that I think are the best are, say — start- 
ing back a long time ago — Winsor McCay, 


Richard Corben. The guys that are just real 
milestone mindblower stuff. Moebius at his 
peak. That stuff is just great, especially the 
sequences that don’t have any words — 
KEN: Torally cinematic. 

TOM: Right. Where you're just riding 
along in the jeep with them. I like things that 
take you for a ride, where you just put on 
your seat belt and hold on tight, and away 
you go. 


ZW 


“It was hard doing SWAMP THING. I 


AL: Some teams seem like everything they 
do is a compromise. Nobody's really speak- 
ing their mind. Then you've got teams that 
seem to expand with each other. With 
SWAMP THING, it’s a synergy, the sum of 
the parts is bigger. 

TOM: I think the idea of the sum being 
more than the parts is great, and I would 
like to work with a writer that I was really 
comfortable with. I don’t really feel that with 
Marty Pasko or Steve Perry — whom I’ve 
done the most amount of work with — that 
they utilized my ideas the way I'd like to 
see them utilized. They. turned them around 
and in the case of Steve Perry, he does what 
he thinks I want to do. In the case of Marty 
Pasko, I'd tell him what I'd want, and he’d 
say, ‘‘Gee, that’s an idea,’’ and then he'd 
give me a story back that twisted it all 
around so that it was saying something com- 
pletely different even though it had some of 
the same imagery, so I got to draw what I 
liked even if I didn’t like what he was 
saying. 

AL: Are you saying that you don’t like to 
work with other people? 

TOM: Well, maybe I’m just at that stage 
y'know? 

AL: So when are you gonna do your own 
book? 

TOM: I dunno. I've been doing a little bit 
of writing in TIMESPIRITS. I go along 
dealing with the here-and-now, flying by the 
seat of my pants and making the most of 
tha 
KEN: How does your approach to working 


Tom sold “The Stones 
Play Philly’? to Marvel 
in '79. The 8-page story 
has yet to see print. 


a creator-owned book differ from a compa- 
ny owned one? 

AL: You don't get any free comics. 
KEN: They don't pay for your phone bill. 
TOM: Right. Marvel Comics cuts off all 
the fringe benefits on a creator-owned book. 
I don’t know if DC or the others do. Maybe 
working for a smaller independent compa- 
ny there wouldn’t be any of those fringe 
benefits anyway. Most of them let you own 
your own characters. It’s nice to know, 
though that if something ever does come of 
it that you'll be the first in line. With the 
other way, you're not even in line. You're 
outside in the street. I don’t have a hell of 
a lot of faith in something I do turning into 
a movie or a big mega-buck concept like 
SUPERMAN, so I don’t think that I’m go- 
ing to wind up that much better off, but I 
like the insurance that if something should 
come up, I’m covered. 

AL: I wonder with something like AMERI- 
CAN FLAGG, if Howard decides he doesn't 
want to do it any more, if First has the op- 
tion to keep it going, get somebody else? 
KEN: Or if Chaykin could just unilaterally 
kill the strip? 

TOM: There was a point in TIMESPIRITS 
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when I was really angry and I wanted to 

quit. I was going to finish #4 and that would 

be it. This was going to be a retroactive 
mini-series ending with #4. Then I realized 

that Marvel had paid for the scripts for #5 

and #6 and they had them and I was sud- 

denly very much afraid that they would hire 
someone else to draw them. If I had known 
that the series could have ended at that point, 

I might have quit and that would have been 

it, because of what I was so ticked off about 

at that time. The separators said that I didn’t 
know anything about comics, and they re- 
fused to separate my work. So I had to pay 
the colorist a higher rate, to go full color. 

AL: Too many separations? 

TOM: It was just too tedious to go in on 

work like mine and color all the different 

little things different colors. 

KEN: Can we talk about what you tell wom- 

en in bars you do for a living? 

TOM: Yeah, I tell them I sell Jaguars. Um, 

sometimes I’m introduced as ‘‘This is Tom! 

He draws comic books!"’ And it really bugs 

me. 

AL: It's always nice to be introduced as 
“This is Tom, he’s good in bed.’ Who are 
your heroes in comics, writ ing and art? 
TOM: My heroes. Well, I dunno. I think 
heroes are a great thing, but my heroes are 
more Robin Hood and Tarzan, stuff like 
that. 

AL: They didn't draw comics. 

TOM: In comics, I’d say it’s more who I 
admire. Making a hero out of somebody is 
weird. 

AL: Okay, scratch that. Who do you admire 
in comics? 

TOM: Well, I like Al Williamson. That's 
a guy who's a big influence on me. 

AL: J heard you worked with him. 


TOM: (Laughter.) Where did you hear that? 
AL: From you. 

TOM: Yeah. Well, that was a fun story. 
AL: Would you tell us? 

KEN: Back to you, Kitty Carlisle. 
TOM: Good old Al. It’s.kind of hard to 
think of Al as a hero because when you 
know him he’s just one of the gang. He’s 
one of the few people I know that stares at 
women’s legs as often as Al Gordon does. 
(Laughter.) Kind of takes him off the 


didn’t agree with the morals of the stories.” 
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pedestal and back into the rumble seat with 
the rest of us. 

KEN: He's a normal guy, but he can draw. 
TOM: He’s alot of fun to work with once 
you get going with him. I had a hard time 
at first. festering? 

AL: Well, how about telling us how you got Anyway, I was drawing all the time, 
started in comics? Did you always want to | THEY WERE THERE AT THE BATTLE 
draw comics? OF THE ALAMO, THE STORY OF GE- 
TOM: No. When I was a kid, what I really | ORGE WASHINGTON. I must’ve done 40 
wanted to do when I grew up was to be a | or 50 drawings of the Alamo scene in gram- 
hermit and live in a cave in the mountains | mar school. I drew rockets and airplane 
with a whole bunch of animals who were | things. Mostly I drew people. Usually cow- 
my buddies and not deal with people. boys and Indians, that type of stuff. I was 
KEN: Another introvert who found a way | also influenced a lot by TV that I saw. I 
to communicate through his pencils. seem to remember that one of the first mon- 
AL: A lot of us started that way. sters I drew was a version of the giant gila 
did comics come into your life? monster. You remember that? It was a pretty 
TOM: The comic books I saw were just the | neat movie. This guy kills it in the end by 
comic books that passed by me. I liked | driving his prize hot rod, loaded with TNT, 
ZORRO... had a lot of those, it seemed | into the thing. There was this great image 
like. . . a couple of DAVY CROCKETTs, | of the gila monster sticking its nose through 
maybe a couple of DISNEYs. I had’a real | a barn wall while there’s a teen-age dance 
Disney-oriented youth. going on inside. 


AL: Are you singing the theme to DAVIE 
CROCKETT? 


TOM: He stole your girl, right? 
AL: Yeah. 
TOM: Well, that was a big influence on me. 
I did lots of drawings of Tarzan when I was 
little. I also remember that one of the first 
drawings I did was Peter Pan. 
AL: What was your first professional job 
— the first thing that was printed? 
TOM: I had two things come out pretty 
much simultaneously. One was a Tarzan 
drawing printed in THE JASOOMIAN, a 
Burroughs fanzine published by a notori- 
ous character named Bill Dutcher who 
there’s all kinds of strange stories about. He 
lived in Yuba City, which is like 30 miles 
north of Sacramento where I grew up. Right 
about the same time, I sent some stuff to 
Adam Malin, and he published a drawing 
of Bob Dylan in INFINITY #4, 

When -1 got out of high school, 
I went to New York. Adam had published, 
at that time, INFINITY #8, which had two 
of my illustrations in it. ‘So far they’d all 
been rock and roll drawings. Just é6pies of 
photographs. 
AL: Jimi Hendrix? 


TOM: Fess Parker was a big influence on 
meas a-child. Good old Fess. 


AL: What kind of a name is Fess? 
TOM: I wonder if it’s short for Fester? Or 


When 


AL: That happened to me in high school. 
(Laughter.) 
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“T chased a lot of girls, got ’em in trouble.’ 


a lot of nice stuff in them, by a lot of real 
pro guys. Corben, Wrightson, etc. Well, 
I went up to New York, to Phil Seuling’s 
convention in "73 , and I talked to Sol Har- 
rison of DC, and he was real cranky and 
it was late and hot. New York in July and 
all'that. He looked at my stuff and kind of 
tore it apart because he said the drawings 
were good but I could’ve taken a year on 
each one. He couldn’t tell if I could really 
draw comics. He said I might one day if I 
really worked at it, but I wasn’t their type 
of material now. So I decided to give in to 
my parents and go to college — Utah State 
University. I hung out with people who were, 
there for the same reason: low tuition, easy 
to get into and great skiing. Chased a lot of 
Mormon girls, got ’em in trouble. 
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ON THIS DAY 


THE BATTLE- 
FIELD BEYOND 
JERUSALEM 


AL: They run fast. pbc 
TOM: They didn’t run thar fast. CHARGE WITH 
LETHAL FURY... 


AL: I married one. I caught her... At what 
point did you decide that you wanted to do 
comics? 

TOM: Well, I actually went to an under- 
ground comics convention in Berkeley and 
talked to Bud Plant and Jack Jackson and 
Jack Katz. Katz told me what kind of pen 
Thad to use. ‘*You have to use a hawk quill 
pen. This is the pen.’’ He drew a little pic- 
ture and wrote it down, and that was his cri- 
tique of my art. (Laughter.) My breakdowns 
were okay, but I couldn't really draw the 
whole thing so that it was consistently right. 
I learned the old-fashioned, all-American 
technique of do a long shot, do a close-up, 
do a high-angle shot, do an up shot, and 
you've got a layout. My cousin told me that 
when I first went and visited him. 

AL: McDonald's fast-food-type drawing. 
TOM: Exactly. The old formula. I went to § 
a couple of cons. One of them was an un- 
derground comics convention, the other one 
was called Baycon. It was at the Claremont. 
KEN: Yeah, 1975. I was there. 

TOM: Did you go up and meet Joe Kubert? 
KEN: J did not go up and meet Joe Kubert. | to print some of my drawings in the back | weren’t very serious, but they were nice kids 
I talked to Starlin and Brunner and Al Weiss. | of some of his Burroughs titles, like he was | and they gave it a shot, listened to all the 
So anyway, Tom, you talked to Joe Kubert | doing with another artist named Neal Mac- | classes. 

at this convention? Donald, Jr, who did ‘‘Beast of Amtor’’ and | AL: Who graduated from the school with 
TOM: Well, somehow I met Frank Ciroc- | these other odds and ends. I started cor- | you, then? 

co. He told me that Kubert would be up at | responding with Joe after that. When he | TOM: Elaine Heinl, Ron Zalme, Ken- 
their room sometime that night. So I hung | started up his school, he wrote and told me | Feduniewicz, Rick Veitch. . . well, some 
around and I went up to that room and | about it and I talked my parents into it and | didn’t technically graduate. Rick works for 
Kubert showed up about midnight and I had | went. The first year of the school was 76 | Archie Goodwin most of the time, does 
to drive back to Sacramento, but I talked to | — the fall of ’76. At that point it was a two- | EPIC stuff. But he’d already done... 
him. He was a guy I was interested in be- | year school. It was in this old mansion in | KEN: He did a lot of underground stuff, 
cause he was doing the Burroughs stuff then | Dover, New Jersey. There were about | didn’t he? 

at DC, and he was doing a really good job | twenty or thirty of us in the first class. TOM: He’d already done TWO-FISTED 
at it. It was neat stuff. Anyway, he liked my | AL: Who was in the first class with you? | ZOMBIES with his brother, Tom Veitch, 
work and he thought that he would be able | TOM: There were a lot of local kids — they | who did a lot of underground writing, sp- 
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to vents} ________ 
‘“‘Bissette was a big influence on Kubert.” 


ecifically for Ron Turner and Greg Irons. 
Steve Bissette was in the class. He was the 
guy we all pulled our hair out over because 
he would just do these lackadaisical, slop- 
py, wild, easy stuff that just solved all the 
problems and was great. We'd all sit around 
constipated trying to put something down, 
not doing that good of a job. He'd just bar- 
rel through all the assignments, and he was 
really fast, which now no one will believe 
because he takes so long to do SWAMP. 
THING. Gets way behind schedule. He 
would just sit down and bash his assignments 
out. I learned something from Bissette at 
that point that was real helpful, which was 
how to twist an assignment around so that 
it was something that you would enjoy draw- 
ing. Many of us, especially when we first 
get started, have a real mental block about 
drawing something that someone else 
describes for you. I’ve never had any 
problem sitting down and drawing out of my 
head, I've got tons of images that just come 
out. But when somebody tells you what to 
draw, that’s something else entirely. 


AL: You start sweating over whether you're 
going to be living up to their 
conceptualization. 

TOM: Yeah. Not only that, but just being 
able to do a half-assed decent drawing of 
what’s required. Just to do that. Rie Estra- 
da, who was a wonderful teacher we had 
there, gave us an assignment called *‘The 
Champion,’ about a horse race and the 
horse that performs the best, and there’s all 
these stunts it’s gotta go through. Bissette, 
refusing to draw horses because horses are 
hard to draw, did the whole thing as a race 
between insects, because he has this real 
thing about insects. He’s really good at 
drawing bugs. The bugs were having this 
race, going through all these trials and 
everything, and the bug that won was the 
champion. In a way, Ric Estrada was really 
teed off at him for not doing what he was 
told, but he did do the story, he made the 
point of the story, and it looked great, it 
worked, and Steve Bissette was always do- 
ing that in hi: nments. Slowly I start- 
ed to grasp that and incorporate it into my 
own stuff, that ability to twist a comic-book 
story around so that it’s something you like. 
KEN: Did you sell anything before you 
graduated from the school? 

TOM: Yeah. As soon as Joe thought any 
of us were able to do something, he'd bring 
in back-ups from SGT. ROCK. Veitch and 
Bissette did the first job that we got, called 
“Saigon Sally,’’ which you still see letters 
about in ROCK, **Who drew ‘Saigon Sal- 
ly’?’? They come up with this amazing list 
of possibilities. ‘‘Was it Gray Morrow?”’ 
and so on. 

AL: Steve Ditko? 


TOM: Yeah: It was really strange stuff, 
‘cause Joe wouldn’t let us sign any of those 
first jobs that we did. He claimed that we'd 
thank him later. 

AL: What a shrewd man. 

TOM: I got one of the early scripts, at the 
end of the first year. I did it in the spring- 
time of 77. That was ‘‘The Preacher’’ 
which was in SGT. ROCK #312. It was my 
first comic-book job. Bill Kelley wrote it. 
Bill was friends with Kubert and used to 
show movies in the basement at school. He 
was really into Hammer films. He inter- 
viewed Bruce Dern for Joe’s SOJOURN, 
which he was working on at the time. I 
might also say that I think that Bissette was 
a real big influence on Kubert. I saw an aw- 
ful lot of Bissette drawing coming out of 
Kubert’s hand when we were working at 
the school. 


AL: Really? 
TOM: Oh, yeah. Especially like the cover 
of SOJOURN #2, which is this kind of slimy 
monster sitting there on his haunches lick- 
ing his fingers while some other slimy mon- 
ster’s devouring a spaceman in the back- 
ground with a girl hiding behind a rock. 
Maybe I just didn’t realize that Joe had all 
that stuff in him, but I saw Bissette doing 
that and I saw Joe just loving Bissette’s 
stuff... they would have a blast drawing 
together, and Veitch, too — they were like 
this mad team and they would stay up all 
night doing these weird assignments. It was 
fun. Did a couple of other back-up features, 
I think UNEXPECTED was one. .. one in 
GHOSTS. The Kubert school was interest- 
ing. At that point, when it was a two-year 
school, when we first went there, we were 
taught by teachers who hadn’t done much 
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teaching before, but they were incredibly 
talented men. 

AL: Like who? 

TOM: Lee Elias, Kubert, Estrada and 
Giordano. They would all give you a lot 
of assignments, they were real, real demand- 
ing. Of course, comics are a high-powered 
industry and you've got to be able to pump 
out a lot of stuff to make a decent living and 
these guys have beeen pumping out pages 
all their lives, so they expected us to do the 
same. But it was pretty difficult to a decent 
job on the assignments. 

AL: Well, how did you end up doing the 
SWAMP THING and then TIMESPIRITS? 
KEN: There’s a few more years... 
TOM: A few more years in there, right. 
Once thing that was nice, though, when I 
got out of the school, was that I was able 
to move in with Bissette, Veitch and John 
Totleben. Totleben was in the second year 
with Ron Randall, Jan Duursema, Dave 
Dorman, Tom Mandrake, Kim DeMul- 
der, Craig Boldman and a lot of others. 
Second year was a larger class. Somewhere 
along the line I managed to sell some work 
toDC. When Bissette, who was kinda 
star of the class, went to DC, he got really 
put down and kinda tossed out by Vinnie 
Colletta, who was the art director at DC. 
He told Steve he didn’t know anything about 


drawing comics. Anyway, most of us didn’t 
bother with DC then. They seemed to have 
a grudge against Kubert students, like Joe 
had the audacity to think his students could 
get a job up there, “‘Well, we'll show him, 
we won't give any of them jobs.’’ So we 
went up to Marvel, and Rick Marschall was 
the editor we wound up talking to, and be- 
ing slightly crazed, he gave us all work and 
paid us great amounts of money for these 
real bizarre things. I personally couldn’t be- 
lieve he was an editor up there, and wasn’t 
the least bit surprised that the guy got fired. 
AL: Oh, well. 

TOM: He was a real godsend to us. Got us 
through that first summer. When I was go- 
ing in and out of New York, going up to 
Marvel, I kept bumping into Jack Harris 
on the bus. Jack Harris’ wife Kelley taught 
paste-up and mechanicals at the Kubert 
school, so I sort of knew him. He kept say- 
ing, “‘Hey, why don’t you bring your port- 
folio to DC?”’ He is a nice guy, real friend- 
ly. Although he might be manipulated and 
the victim of company back-stabbing, he 
really didn’t participate in any of it. At least, 
not to me. So I went up there, and he gave 
me a script and it was in GHOSTS #89, 
“The Phantom’s Last Act.’’ It was a pret- 
ty bad script, so it needed a good cast. I cast 
Boris Karloff and Peter Lorre in the star- 


inter 
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ring roles. Right about that time, William- 
son was going to quit his SECRET AGENT 
CORRIGAN strip, which he’d been doing 
for about fifteen years, and do an adapta- 
tion of THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK to 
get back into comic books. He talked with 
Kubert and asked if he had any students he 
could recommend as an assistant to help 
come up and give him a shot in the arm, a 
little young blood in the studio there. Joe 
mentioned this to me. I gave Al a call and 
we hit it off right away because we were 
both into Edgar Rice Burroughs and Er- 
rol Flynn movies and all that crap, y’know. 
I went up there and helped Al finish 
SECRET AGENT X-9 while he got into 
THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK. Although 
we became really good friends, I wasn’t able 
to finesse as far as doing artwork with him, 
at first. I brought Veitch up and they hit it 
off really well. Anyway, I did ‘‘Pigs on the 
Wing’”’ for HEAVY METAL, but they 
didn’t pay me for another two years until 
they published it, which was kind of hard 
on my ability to pay the rent, but the gang 
always helped each other in that department. 
Some time around '79 I went back to DC, 
but the rope was getting tighter around Jack 
Harris’ neck up there; for some reason they 
were just strangling him. I showed my stuff 
to Len Wein, and he loved it. He was real- 


someone else to take over TIMESPIRITS.” 


ly helpful at getting my stuff in, even if they 
only had two pagers. I started working for 
TIME WARP, HOUSE OF MYSTERY 
and MYSTERY IN SPACE. I got to do a 
couple of really nice science-fiction strips. 
One was by Gerry Conway called ‘The 
Killing Time.’’ It was a pretty neat story. 
Three Bruce Jones stories. Two of them, 
in fact, were some of the best stories I think 
he'd ever written. Those were in MYS- 
TERY IN SPACE and I think one was in 
HOUSE OF MYSTERY. And about that 
time, there was talk going around DC about 
SWAMP THING and Len kept telling me 
that if I'd agree to draw it he’d start 
SWAMP THING up again. I didn’t really 
want to draw a series. I always liked just 
drawing one-shot stories for science-fiction 
books and mystery books. That’s the type 
of comics I liked to read, and that’s what 
I wanted to do — more freedom. But any- 
way I got a call and he said, ‘‘Okay, the first 
issue’s scripted, come in and pick it up, we 
need the book in three weeks,”’ and I was 
just there in the middle of it. I got carried 
along in the current. I’m drawing the 
SWAMP THING monthly comic book, and 
the movie’s coming out and everybody's 
really excited about it and the guy who’s 


ing SWAMP THING that Bissette and Tot- 
leben should've been doing it. They didn’t 
know that I knew that, but I knew that. Es- 
pecially Bissette. The second that I got it, 
Bissette called me up from Vermont and 
said, ‘‘Hey, Tom you ever need any help 
on SWAMP THING, remember your old 
pal Steve!” (Laughter.) Actually, when my 
SWAMP THING #4 came out — which a 
lot of people think is a great issue — Lreal- 
ized that where I was at was not where 
Marty Pasko was, as far as I didn’t agree 
at all with the morals of the stories he was 
writing. 

AL: What were the morals? 

TOM: Well, like issue #4 was a take-off on 
the Atlanta child killings that were going on. 
I did the story, and besides the fact that I 
really didn’t like the subject matter, the 
moral of the story was that the reason kids 
are brutalized and made victims is because 
they're not suspicious enough of the world 
around them. and the reason they're not sus- 
picious enough is that they’re watching tel- 
evision which is oversimplified namby- 
pamby MR. ROGER’S NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD-type stuff. The reason he said that 
watching that stuff was making our kids in- 
nocent, and therefore easy victims, is be- 


cause he was writing Saturday morning car- 
toons and dealing with editors that restrict- 
ed the hell out of him. He took it out in that 
issue. I thought that was just incredibly 
warped. The reason that kids are victimized 
is not because there’s not enough suspicion 
and too much love. It’s because there’s not 
enough love and too much suspicion. He’s 
got it 100% backwards. 

AL: So are you saying that Marty Pasko's 
a noodle head... (Laughter.) 

KEN: Can we quote you on that? 
TOM: Naw, Marty’s okay. He tried hard 
and he was real overworked. But Pasko is 
a very good writer. I was always amazed 
at his ability to construct a story and the 
mechanics of writing he had down very 
well, I felt. I just did not agree at all with 
his point of view of the world. I didn’t like 
using my talents to expand his point of view. 
AL: Were all the SWAMP THINGS written 
by Marty Pasko? 

TOM: Yeah. All the ones I did. Around is- 
sue #4, I told Len, ‘*Hey, I don’t want to 
do this any more,”’ and he said, **Well, at 
least finish the storyline we've got going.”* 
I said, *‘Okay.’’ Of course, that storyline 
ended up lasting another eight issues. It was 
really warped. It was all about the anti- 


making the movie, Michael Uslan, is also 
going to make a BATMAN movie that’s 
really going to set the world on end. 
AL: Did they do the comic because the 
movie was coming out? 

TOM: I think that was the impetus. I did 
SAGA OF THE SWAMP THING for a 
year, twelve issues. 


KEN: So there it was, you were established, 
you were doing comics. 

TOM: Yeah. 

KEN: Your dream had come true! You had 
a book, fans, conventions. 

TOM: Right, right. Well, it was kinda fun- 
ny. It was hard doing SWAMP THING be- 
cause I was pencilling and inking it myself ] 
and it was so much work. Adapting Marty 
Pasko’s scripts was without question the jf 
hardest thing I've ever done. For some rea- 
son, the way he described things was just 
incredibly taxing to make a functioning 
comics page out of. I.didn’t have time to 
enjoy suddenly being a bigwig in comics. 
Tt was just, ‘‘Get the goddamned job done.’ 
1 was pretty worn out most of that year, but 
I made a lot of money. Made more money 
than I’ve ever made before or since. That 
was fun. I got to do things like fly home to 
California for a friend’s wedding and fly 
back. 

KEN: Okay, then why did you quit SWAMP 
THING? Did you leave because you didn't 
want SWAMP THING any more? Did you 
want to do something better? 

TOM: I knew all the time when I was do- 
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Christ and this sweet little innocent girl turns 
out to be this demonic herald of the anti- 
Christ and Swamp Thing kills her in the end. 
You had this little girl who was kinda out 
of place ina SWAMP THING comic book 
anyway, because the male teenage audience 
that reads that stuff doesn’t want a cute lit- 
tle innocent girl in there. She didn’t belong. 
They all hated her and they all kind of want- 
ed her to get killed. I could feel all this, **kill 
that little girl,"’ energy going all around 
me.. 

AL: Sounds like a pleasant job. 

TOM: Yeah. So I quit SWAMP THING 
when we finally wrapped up that storyline. 
I called Steve and John, and told Len and 
Marty, ‘‘Don’t worry, because once these 
guys come in you’re gonna forget all about 
me.” Meanwhile, Steve Bissette’s old Ver- 
mont buddy Steve Perry comes onto the 
scene. He’s a comic-book dealer, and he 
wants to write comics. He knows that I’m 
available now, and he knows that I like In- 
dians, so he writes this story for EPIC IL- 
LUSTRATED that we were going to do as 
a black-and-white EPIC ILUSTRATED sto- 
ry called *‘Indian Spring.”’ It’s based on a 
true story about an Indian chief in the 1630s 
who was fed up with the English soldiers 
wiping out their villages. This chief captured 
a British warship and controlled the whole 
north coast around Maine and Massachusetts 
and he whipped all the British fleet’s asses. 
They couldn’t capture him. The only rea- 
son that he finally lost is that when he lost 
a ship, he couldn’t rebuild one. He had to 
capture another one. In other words, the 
British could keep building more and even- 
tually he lost out. 

KEN: They outproduced them. 

TOM: Which is the same way we won the 
West — we outnumbered them. Anyway, 
it was a neat story, He wanted to do a ver- 
sion of that for EPIC, but Archie said, 
“Well, it’s a neat story, but we need some 
science-fiction, some fantasy in there or we 
can’t do it for EPIC.’’ So then it started 
metamorphosing into the TIMESPIRITS 
series. In the interim, though, I did jobs at 
Pacific and I helped Al Williamson. 
KEN: Did you start working on 
TIMESPIRITS after you moved to 
California? 

TOM: I was supposed to have it started be- 
fore I moved to California, in December of 
°83. But I knew I was going to be late on 
the book. Another person who was in our 
class at the first year of the Kubert school 
was a gal named Cara Sherman, a really 
good artist who for some reason never got 
any work. I bumped into Cara at the 4th of 
July con, summer of ’83. She wasn’t doing 
anything, so I kind of like had her in the 
back of my head, and thought, ‘‘Shit, if no- 
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body. else will give her work, I will.’’ I gave 
her the TIMESPIRIT script and said, ‘‘Pen- 
cil some pages. I'll ink ‘em.** So she pen- 
cilled quite a few pages of TIMESPIRIT #1, 
which kind of irked Archie Goodwin, I 
think, but I knew that when I inked it it 
would look like my stuff, so it really didn’t 
matter. I knew she’d do a good job. That 
got me started on it, plus I was kind of luke- 
warm on the script of #1. It was back to the 
same Pasko-esque problems of all this 
warped sick sadistic stuff going on, but-I 
waded through it and at least it had a good 
ending. The good guys won out in the end 
and love prevailed and all that stuff. Num- 
ber2and 3 wasa story that I really loved. 
I enjoyed doing that. TIMESPIRITS #2 is 
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probably my favorite thing that I’ve ever 
done, next to the Hendrix story in HEAVY 
METAL. Where we're going from here, 
I'm not sure. There’s just so much out there 
that I have a really hard time sticking with 
any series, even this one which is so catered 
toward me and has so many great 
possibilities. 
AL: You've no plans for it? 
TOM: Oh yes, but Eclipse is now starting 
up a line of anthology books, a horror title 
and a science-fiction title, and I would love 
to do covers and interior stuff for them. I 
could probably even write some of my own 
stories, which would be a great opportuni- 
ty for me to try writing my own stuff. But 
I can’t do that and TIMESPIRITS! 
AL: Have you decided to do any more than 
six issues of TIMESPIRITS? 
TOM: Well, the contract’s for six, so I’m 
definitely doing six. After that, I’m still up 
in the air. I will probably do at least two 
more, What I would really like is for some- 
one else to take over TIMESPIRITS for me, 
somebody who could do this kind of work 
satisfactorily. It’s a book that needs to be 
out there. I like the fact that we have two 
non-white heroes in it, things like that. 
AL: How about just getting an inker instead 
of pencilling and inking it? 
TOM: My pencils and my inking are such 
that it’s one thing for me. I just draw it. It’s 
hard for me to separate the two. Although 
if I had a penciller that I was really excited 
\ about, I wouldn’t be adverse to just inking. 
AL: How about Cara Sherman? 
TOM: I sent her a Christmas card and asked 
her if she’d like to and I haven't heard 
back... she’s doing some big project for 
DC. SoI guess she’s busy. I would love to 
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“I don’t want to be part of this rat race.” 


be writing TIMESPIRITS myself, to tell you ! ee 
the truth. One real nice thing about Za 
TIMESPIRITS is that I have a deep love and Li 

appreciation of indigenous peoples. African 
tribesmen, American Indians, people like 
that. Their whole trips and world is just 
something that I find endlessly fascinating. 
I love movies and books about them. 
TIMESPIRITS is a good place to expound 
on that and try to show those aspects of their 
societies which I feel are superior to ours. 
Old movies are a real big influence on me, 
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probably more so than a lot of artwork. At SS 
certain. times, what I try to capture is the ae 
look of films made in the twenties and thir- eee 


ties, how they depicted, like, Queen SZ 
Cleopatra’s chambers. That's the look that 
I'm going for. Maes 
KEN: It's black-and-white that gets you? i 
TOM: That black-and-white is what I’m af- 
ter. It never looks as good in color. Alfred 
Hitchcock's an influence on me, but it’s 
harder for me to grasp what he’s doing and 
emulate it than the old historical C. B. 
DeMille stuff. 

AL: Hitchcock is beautifully visual, though. 
TOM: Stunning. I go to every Hitchedck 
movie I can and am in awe every minute 
of the thing. It’s constant art. Every shot’s 
a masterpiece. I don’t know if I can grasp 
in,my own work exactly what he’s doing, 
but I hope that by watching as much as pos- 
sible it'll rub off. 

AL: Osmosis. So what are your plans for 
the future? I heard that you were going to 
be interviewing Ken Macklin and... 
TOM: In the future, I hope to interview Ken 
Macklin and Al Gordon for David Kraft’s 
magazine. 

AL: Who are they? 

TOM: Aw, a couple of Northern Califor- 
nian hippie types. They play guitar and draw 
pictures of dwarves. I am weirded out by 
the current world situation. That/seems to 
play on my mind a lot. I might)find myself 
in some sort of public service/or activities 
along the lines of... 

AL: Extra-curricular from Comics? 
TOM: Yeah. In comics coiild I be a posi- 
tive influence more than if I were to join the 
Peace Corps, go to Africa, or go to 
Nicaragua? Sometimes comics seem awful 
impotent or inconsequential in the overall 
scheme of things. Like Bogey saying to Paul 
Henried and Ingrid Bergman that ‘The 
problems of two or three people don’t 
amount to a hill o° beans in this screwy 
world we live in."” 

AL: But we'll always have Paris. 

TOM: We'll always have Paris. 

KEN: Well, comics may be inconsequential 
in the great scheme of things, but... 
TOM:. But that’s all I’ve got right now. 
That’s the limited tool I’ve got. 
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KEN: There’s a very limited amount of 
things that any individual human being can 
do. I've always had the belief that if you're 
sincere in what you endeavor in, then that 
manifests itself in making the world a bet- 
ter place as far as you can have an influence. 
AL: And if you're selling 47,000 copies, 
that’s at least 47,000 people who are tak- 
ing an interest in your stuff, and if you can 
influence one out of that 47,000 to do some- 
thing good, or two, then you've done bet- 
ter than just you doing something good. 
TOM: But what is the influence that I have, 
and is it something. good? I’m not writing 
the scripts — I’m just drawing somebody 
else’s story. We're working right now on 
an episode where the Timespirits go to Cen- 
tral America. I talked to a peace activist 
who’s been there a number of time and has 
been really active in trying to stop all the 
war that’s going on there now. I showed him 
my work, and on the one hand he really 
wanted to help me out because he saw that 
I was sincere about trying to be a positive 
influence on this ugly scene. On the other 
hand, he didn’t dig that there was all this 
violence and sexism — what he viewed as 
violence and sexism — in the comic. He 
said, “I’ve dedicated my life toward peace. 
Here I look at this and. . .”’ It’s somebody 
who's coming into it cold. He was a pretty 
neat guy. So I wonder... that’s what I’m 
thinking about when I’m drawing, but is that 
the message that’s getting out to people? 
KEN: I've given it a bit of thought myself, 
because I loved comics so much when I was 
growing up, and used to read all these 
super-hero comics with all this violent stuff 
going on all the time. How has this affect- 
ed my views toward world politics and 
peace? Possibly not at all. I don’t think it's 
made me a Republican or... 

TOM: Listen, you know, I do think there’s 
such a thing as a good Republican. Our 
friend Torrin approached me with an idea 
he had for a yeti story that said the yeti are 
actually a race of Nepalis or Tibetians, the 
natives that liven in a hidden valley in the 
Himalayas, where there's a leakage of some 
natural radioactive gas that comes out of the 
earth. It’s a real gas that really exists. This 
gas leaked into these people’s village and- 
mutated them into what we know as Yetis. 
I met Country Joe McDonald of Country 
Joe and the Fish —.he’s really into comic 
books... 

AL: You meet any of the Fish? 

TOM: No. I just met Country Joe, he’s into 
comic books and he was talking to me about 
how it’s such a drag that in comic books 
when somebody is exposed to radiation, they 
evolve into something... 

AL: Positive. 

TOM: Interesting, whereas in real life when 
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you're exposed to radiation, you shrivel up 
and die. You don’t do anything. It’s de- 
bilitating. If Spider-Man had been bitten by 
a radioactive spider, he would’ve shrivelled 
up and died. I mean, how many comic-book 
characters have gotten their powers... you 
guys know more about super-heroes than I 
do... 

AL: Almost all of them. 

TOM: From some radioactive mishap? 
AL: Most of Marvel’s. The Hulk... 
KEN: The Fantastic Four. 

AL: The Hulk was a Gamma ray bomb. 
Daredevil was a radioactive, they changed 
it but theoretically it was a radioactive iso- 
tope falling from an out of control truck. 
TOM: Now what about the hundreds of 
thousands of kids who grow up living and 
breathing those stories? What about the kids 
who grew up loving that stuff and wishing 
they could be like Spider-Man or something, 
what is their subconscious reaction going to 
be to radiation in their day-to-day life? 
AL: I don’t think it’s relative. 

TOM: You don’t think it has any effect on 
them? 

AL: / grew up with that stuff and I know 
radioactivity is poisonous. . . always known 
it. 

TOM: I don’t think that comics need to be 
scientifically accurate, but I don’t dig them 
perpetrating untruths in a big way that are 
harmful. I was trying to tell this peace ac- 
tivitist I was'talking to, in order to get the 
message across, you've got to get the kid 
to buy the comic book. If it doesn’t have 
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socko whammo spills and thrills, you’re not 
going to get his attention. He’s going to 
leave it on the stand and whatever you've 
got to say to him he won’t pick up on it. 
KEN: You know the whole Frederick Wer- 
tham. trip in SEDUCTION OF THE 
INNOCENT? 

TOM: Well, run it by us for the sake of the 
interview... 

KEN: One of his big trips was that 97% of 
all the juvenile delinquents in America in 
1954 read comic books. Therefore, comics 
were responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
This is nonsense because 97% of the non- 


irrelevant. I still view the effect of violence 
in comics upon the youth of America along 
the same line. 

TOM: But don’t you think that what goes 
around comes around? If you live in a world 
where there is violence constantly depicted 
around you, in the movies and in TV and 
in the comic books you read, it’s got to come 
back out? 

KEN: Could be. Not so much because 
there’s violence depicted... you can depict 
violence in a comic book, but not as a 
solution. 

TOM: For me, it’s all in how you do it. I 
believe in the King Arthur philosophy of 
might for right. If you’re doing it for the 
right reason... but then you've got to de- 
cide what the right reason is. 

KEN: Steve Ditko would certainly agree 
with you. 

TOM: Steve Ditko? 

KEN: He’s one of the amazing moralists of 
comics history. 

AL: He’s a self-righteous guy, too. 
KEN: / think he’s got a point. 

TOM: But then I get caught in this thing. 
Tlike swaci:t*->"Jing thrills-and-spills adven- 
ture. However, there’s the other side of that 
argument, which says that it’s wrong to 
depict violence as fun. You should show it 
as it really is, so that people will know that 
it’s not good. But then there arepeople who 
see what it’s really like and dig it. Get into 
it. Yet I consider the extreme violence of 
Greg Irons or Bissette as ‘‘Art.’’ They are 
Teally expressing a sincere response to our 
world. . . how\come our society has so much 
more than othet societies? I think more peo- 
ple agitates the problem, but it’s not the 
cause. 

AL: Are we more violent? 

TOM: I think we are. I mean, I can walk 
down the street in Hong Kong, in Katman- 
du, in most European cities, or any other 
country I’ve been to without feeling I have 
to put on some macho Clint Eastwood 
negative front to keep the creeps at bay. 
AL: Arab countries where they cut your 
hands off for stealing? 
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TOM: Well, I do have some serious gripes 
with Arab customs, but I bet they don’t have 
our level of crime. 

KEN: Do you have a theory why our soci- 
ety is more violent, or do you just have a 
question about why it's that way? 

TOM: I'm just pissed off that it’s that way. 
It bugs the snot out of me that we’ve got 
all this advancement, we think we're so 
great, we're so arrogant and think that the 
whole world’s at our feet, but we don’t have 
our act together at all. What good is having 
all the planes and mass transit and mass me- 
dia and all this stuff that we've got if we 
can’t get along with each other? It doesn’t 
do anything for me at all. I'd go live with 
the Nepalis, except that I’ve been spoiled 
and would miss my records. . . 

AL: Girls? 

TOM: No. Girls are everywhere, Al. 
AL: Oh. 

TOM: Well, I think how people react to 
each other is what counts, how they treat 
each other. 

AL: I think people react to each other by 
how they manifest their own reality. The 
reality of the United States is pretty strange, 
man. 

KEN: We've lost a lot of the sense of what 
aman’s sense of responsibility is to his com- 
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munity as well as the individual’s rights. 
There's other countries where if a man steals 
and gets caught he gets his hand cut off for 
it. It’s not so much an American thing be- 
cause there's more of a social anarchy here. 
TOM: Chopping somebody's hand off — 
I’m not in favor of that. 

KEN: But the idea is that there's a strong 
sense that it’s wrong to steal because you 
have a greater sense of responsibility toward 
your fellow man. 

TOM: It’s not just the punishment. Not 
committing a crime because you know you'll 
be punished is bullshit. Don’t commit a 
crime because you don’t want to commit a 
crime. I see people thinking that there’s 
crime because the punishment isn’t bad, be- 
cause the courts are too lenient. It has a lit- 
tle bit to do with it, but the consideration 
about the penalty for committing a crime al- 
ways comes about after the fact that some- 
one wants to do it in the first place. It’s 
weird the level of crime here, that’s for sure. 
It’s kind of strange to be in the middle of 
it as far as comic books being this mass me- 
dia thing, very trendy oriented and what’s 
hep now... they make the same type of 
comic books as they do TV shows, pop mus- 
ic, movies, the same genre stuff as what's 
happening. I think that even the pure es- 
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capism that is done has got to be a reflec- 
tion of where the people who were writing 
and drawing it were at. They’re going to 
draw what's on their minds, even if it is sto- 
ries about other planets, there’s going to be 
some cause-and-effects of where their lives 
are. 
KEN: Yeah. I’m wondering how many of 
the themes are set by the creators and how 
many of the themes are sort of directed 
where people in the comics company with 
an eye toward the market want them to go? 
TOM: A lot of it’s supply and demand. It’s 
got to be based on what sells. That’s the bot- 
tom line, but I know that there’s a lot\ of 
things that I always wanted to do that I haye 
been told just won’t fly or will... 

KEN: That there’s no market for it. 
TOM: I met Alex Toth once, and I remem- 
ber talking to him about similar things from 
a more philosophical point of view about 
sick stuff done in this graphic way. He was 
really turned off to it, much more so than 
even I am, because I’m kind of in the mid- 
dle of it and grew up with it and so I have 
to pull myself away and look at it objectively 
to see that it really is weird, whereas he grew 
up in a much different era, when although 
there was a lot of violence around I’m sure 
that it wasn’t presented quite so graphical- 
ly, or as single-mindedly. He was just real 
put off that the editors at DC, Marvel, 
wherever, would take scripts like that and 
weren't encouraging or looking for other 
types of material as far as the consciousness 
and mentality of the storylines. I said, 
“Probably supply and demand,”’ and he got 
really outraged as only Toth can and said, 
“Well how do they know it wouldn’t sell? 
Why don’t they try it? They don’t know it 
wouldn't sell. They haven’t tried it. How 
do they know?”’ 

KEN: My come back is always, ‘‘Why ar- 
en’t you?"’ Put your money where your 
mouth is and see. 

TOM: That’s what I'd like to do with 
TIMESPIRITS, although Steve Perry, the 
guy who writes it, is really caught up in the 
current fad of the media and weird horror 
movies. He and Bissette sit in front of their 
VCRs for hours on end watching these burnt 
horror movies that probably didn’t even get 
theatrical release. We don’t always agree on 
stuff. It’s a bone of contention with me, I'll 
read the scripts and it’s like ‘God, I hate 
participating in this!’’ Sometimes. Going 
along with this trip that everybody's on. I 
feel like I just want to stop and say, ‘‘No, 
I don’t want to do that. I don’t want to be 
part of this rat race, and contribute to the 
beast.’’ But then I get up in the morning and 
say, “‘Okay, if I’m not going to do that, then 
what am I going to do?’’ That can be kind 
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AMAZING HEROES 


Twice-monthly, comic book fotmat 
fanzine with previews, interviews, 
histories, checklists, much more. 

Amazing Heroes #71: A major inter- 
view with Alan Moore, with a 
gruesome cover portrait by Steve 
Bissette and complete checklist. 
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Amazing Heroes #72: Englehart's 
Avengers series previewed, history 
of Hawkeye, more. 


Amazing Heroes #73: Hero History 
of the old Eternals, preview of the 
new Eternals. 


Amazing Heroes #74: Cockrum’s 
Futurians, and a farewell to Super- 
girl by Dwight Decker. 


Amazing Heroes #75: Chris Clare- 
mont interview, behind the scenes 
of Robotech comic books, Henry 
Mayo portfolio. Double-size issue! 


Amazing Heroes Preview Special 
#1: Over 250 titles previewed, from 
Action to Zot!. 


Subscriptions to Amazing Heroes 
are also available—see coupon. 
Other back issues are in stock— 
write for complete listing. 


THE COMICS JOURNAL 


THE COMPLETE E.C. 
SEGAR POPEYE 


A large-size (11” x 15”) complete 
reprinting of E.C. Segar's legendary 
Thimble Theatre. Available in soft- 
cover or hardcover. (Sorry, hard- 
cover edition of Volume One is sold 
out.) 


Complete Popeye Volume I: The 
classic, impossible-to-find first two 
years of Sundays. Plus an introduc- 
tion by Jules Feiffer. 


Complete Popeye Volume II: The 
second two years of Sundays, with 
Wimpy in the forefront. Introduction 
by Mort Walker. 


Complete Popeye Volume Ill: Two 
more years of Sundays, with an em- 
phasis on adventure! Introduction 
by Dik Browne. 


DALGODA 


A state-of-the-art full-color comic 
book, featuring Jan Strnad and Den- 
nis Fujitake’s SF epic “'Dalgoda,” 
and Strnad and Kevin Nowlan's dark 
fantasy “Grimwood’s Daughter.” 33 
pages of art per issue! 


Dalgoda #5: “‘Dalgoda, Come Home 
(Part One)”: A traitor in their midst, 
and a fateful decision. 


Dalgoda #6: “‘Dalgoda, Come Home 
(Part Two)”: Return to Dal’s home 
planet for a shocking surprise. Plus 
the climax of “Grimwood.” 
Dalgoda #7: ‘The Canine Mutiny 
(Part One)": Strange doings in 
hyperspace. Plus a Journey tale. 
Subscriptions to Dalgodh are also 
available—see coupon. Other back 
issues are in stock—write for co#i- 
plete listing. 


The stimulating, high-minded, far- 
ranging monthly magazine of com- 
ics news and criticism. 


The Comics Journal #98: Alex Toth 
interview; Jan Strnad’s Alternative 
Comics Cadaver Derby. Cover by 
Kevin Nowlan. 


The Comics Journal #99: What’s 
wrong with the X-Men? Also, an in- 
terview with Arn Saba, and a Kevin 
Nowlan cover. 


The Comics Journal #100: 220-page 
anniversary issue, interviews with 
Adams, Claremont, Eisner, two 
dozen more. 

Subscriptions to The Comics Jour- 
nal are also available—see coupon. 
Other back issues are in stock— 
write for complete listing. 
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THE DITKO COLLECTION 


JOURNEY 


From the co-creator of Spider-Man 
and Dr. Strange, a collection of his 
highly personal '70s and '80s work. 


The Ditko Collection I: Mr. A stars in 
this 116-page collection, including 
rare covers and spot illustrations. 
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DON ROSA’S COMICS AND 
STORIES 


Breathtaking, comical adventures 
starring Lancelot Pertwillaby and 
his motley crew. Novel-length tales! 


Don Rosa’s Comics and Stories #1: 
“Sub Zero": Pertwillaby goes to the 
North Pole. 


Don Rosa’s Comics and Stories #2: 
“Vortex”: A bizarre new substance 
takes Pertwillaby and friends to the 
center of the Earth. 


FOCUS ON SERIES 


A series of squarebound books 
focusing on individual creators. 


Focus On George Perez: Long inter- 
view, articles, checklist, lots of 
never-before-seen art going back to 
high school, and a new cover by 
Perez. 100 pages. 


GIL KANE’S SAVAGE! 


Finally reprinted, Kane's merciless- 
ly exciting secret-agent graphic 
novel from the ’60s. 

| Gil Kane’s Savage: Savage fights a 
sinister cyborg for the future of the 
United States. A brutal classic. 


HUGO 


Demented funny-animal antics from 
the febrile mind of Milton Knight, Jr. 
Hugo #1: Hugo battles Baron Von 
Bloodshed, and more. 

Hugo #2: Hugo invents the comic 
book and annoys the Church! 


Hugo #3: Hugo falls into the sea and 
is seduced by King Neptune's gor- 
geous daughters. 


A complex, challenging tale of a 
man alone in the 19th century 
Michigan. wilderness, written and 
drawn by William Messner-Loebs. 
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Journey #20: Arrival in the town of 
New Hope, and a dreadful accident. 
Back-up drawn by Sam Kieth. 


Journey #21: The mystery deepens, 
the past of New Hope, a fight at the 
dinner table, and more. 


Subscriptions to. Journey are also 
available—see coupon. Other back 
issues are in stock—write for com- 
plete listing. i 


LOVE AND ROCKETS 


The blockbuster title of the '80s, 
featuring Los Bros. Hernandez’ wild- 
ly original and affecting stories; 32 
pages, magazine format. 


Love and Rockets #11: The conclu- 
sion of the “Mechanics” saga, the 
origin of Errata Stigmata by ‘Bert. 


Love and Rockets #12: An epic- 
length “Rocky and Fumble” story, 
and two “Heartbreak Soup’’s. 


Love and Rockets #13: Las Locas 
return, and ‘Bert tells the story of 
“An American in Palomar.” 
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Subscriptions to Love and Rockets 
are also available—see coupon. 
Other back issues are in stock— 
write for complete listing. 


MECHANICS 


In full color, the now impossible-to- 
find “Mechanics” novel from Love 
and Rockets #2. Story and art by 
Jaime Hernandez, colors by Paul 
Rivoche. 


Mechanics #1: Maggie takes off for 
her new job. Also, a brand new Pen- 
ny Century story, and a three-page 
Hopey tale. 


Mechanics #2: Trouble in the jungle, 
the Penny story ends, Rocky's first 
exploit, and a Hopey one-pager. 

Mechanics #3: Maggie comes home, 


a Rena Titanon story, a Rocky story, 
and Hopey's final word. 


NEAT STUFF 


From the editor of R. Crumb’s Weir- 
do, Peter Bagge, comes this splen- 
did, raucous solo effort. 


Neat Stuff #1: Girly Girl's destruc- 
tive antics, The Goon in the Moon, a 
“Vomit Glossary,” and more twisted 
stuff. 


Neat Stuff #2: Studs Kirby gets 
drunk by himself, Girly Girl has fun 
with a movie camera, Junior learns 
about life, and more. 
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NEMO: The Classic Comics 
Library 


Bi-monthly magazine dedicated to 
preserving the classics of comic 
strips. 68 pages on white paper. 
NEMO #10: Christmas issue, Mell 
Lazarus talks, The Upside-Downs. 
NEMO #11: Gibson girls, James 
Montgomery Flagg, and more. 
NEMO #12: World War II in the car- 
toons (cover by Caniff), Rose 
O'Neill, Beyond Mars, Frank King. 
NEMO #13: Will Gould’s brutal Red 
Barry, the art of TAD, Sam’s Strip, 
more. 

NEMO #14: George McManus'’s art 
deco (splendid full-color cover!), 
Moon Mullins, more. 
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NEMO Annual #1: Screwball issue, 
printed in 11” x 15” format: Smokey 
Stover, Dr. Seuss, Milt Gross. 
Subscriptions to NEMO are also 
available—see coupon. Other back 
issues are in stock—write for com- 
plete listing. 


PRINCE VALIANT 


Lithway’s Law: Almost a year’s 
worth of Valiant’s adventures, with 
romance, action, and pageantry, 
from 1959. 


The Eternal Quest: Picking up where 
the previous volume left off, still in 
glorious color. 


Lithway's Law 


THE SURVIVORS! 


A beautiful new book series, reprin- 
ting Hal Foster's masterpiece in 
large, full-color books at a surpris- 
ingly reasonable price. 


Two superb full-color graphic 
albums by Belgian cartoonist Her- 
mann, telling the post-apocalypse 
adventures of two young men. 


ary. TITLE PRICE TOTAL ary. 
[amazing Heroes #71 (Alan Moore) $2.50 
‘Amazing Heroes #72 [Englehart] $2.50 
‘Amazing Heroes #73 [The Eternals] $2.50 


‘Amazing Heroes #74 (Futurians, Supergirl] $2.50 


"|The Comics Journal #98 [Alex Toth] 


‘Amazing Heroes #75 [Claremont] 


$18.00) _ 


The Comics Journal #99 [X-Men, Saba} 


| Complete Segar Popeye Vol. Il (hard) $35.00 


Complete Segar Popeye Vol 19.00 
Complete Segar Popeye Vol. I! (hard) 


Dalgoda.#7 (with Journey) ss 


Ditko Collection V 


> Guissue sub to Dal (f 


Don Rosa's Comics " 


‘Don Rosa's Comics and Stories #2 


Focus On: George Perez a 


Gil Kane’s Savage! #1 


> Gissue sub to L&R (foreign: $12.00)* $9.00 


SUBTOTAL: (Place this figure at top of next column) 


NEMO #14 


Neat Stuff #1* by Peter Bagge 


NEMO #10 [Christmas, Lazarus} $4.00 


NEMO #13 [Red Barrry] 


> Bissue NEMO sub (foreign: $19.50) $16.00 | 


Talons of Blood: Jeremiah meets 
Kurdy, and together they face a 
sinister, perverted warlord. 


The Eyes That Burned: The intrepid 
duo faces a mutated monster and an 
evil magician. 


LOS TEJANOS 


Los Tejanos: Jack Jaxon's thrilling 
historical novel about the Texan 
freedom fighter Juan Seguin—all 
told in comics form. 


PRINCI 


PRINCE VALIAN 


[Screwball comics] $6. 
ithway's Law” ‘$9.50: 


All prices include 
postage. 

Allow 4 to 6 weeks 
for delivery. U.S. 


funds only, check or 


TOTAL PRICE 


(Foreign orders add 15%) 


TOTAL AMT. ENCLOSED 


money order, please! 


“You must be 18 years old or older to order Love and 
Rockets, Mechanics, Neat Stuff, or Hugo. 


‘| Hugo #1* 
name 
© Gissue sub to Journey (foreign: $12) $9.00] address 
Love & Rockets #11" [Errata] $2.50 
Love & Rockets #12* [Rocky] $2.50 aity 
Send to: 


statelprov. ziplcountry 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 


707 Camino Manzanas 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91360 
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FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 


COMIC BOOKS FOR A NEW GENERATION! 


The Exploits of Wol- 
verine MacAlistaire! 


Dalgoda: More Than 
Man’s Best Friend. 
Mankind’s Last Hope! 


Fairy Tales For Adults 
—With Hugo The Cat! 


a re 


cnrvrany weve yh WR" 
“FAIRY PALES PADULES” 


f Wolverine MacAlistaire 


yy Sal 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS__ 


William Loebs’s JOURNEY, 
which chronicles the tribula- 
tions of the 19th century 
frontiersman Wolverine 
MacAllistaire, displays wit, 
tenderness, and an uncanny 
flair for gritty drama that 
makes this one of the most 
thrilling titles on the stands. 
32 pp./black-and-white/monthly/$2.00 


HUGO is a berserk spin-off 
from the classic funny-animal 
styles of the 30s. Creator 
Milton Knight, Jr. infuses the 
slapstick escapades of the put- 
upon court jester with his 
own warped and hilarious 
vision of human nature. 

32 pp./black-and-white/quarterly/$2.00 


DALGODA, an off-beat and 
endearing science-fiction 
series, follows its canine hero 
as he tries to save his home 
planet from the a horde of 
aliens. Written by Jan Strnad, 
drawn by Dennis Fujitake, 
colored by Ken Smith. 

32 pp.ifull-color/bi-monthly/$2.00 


Also Available: 


@ AMAZING HEROES: Fi annish, 


Adventure, 
. Fantasy, and 
Humor—With a 
Modern Slant! 


Everyone loves LOVE 
AND ROCKETS, 

Los Bros. Hernandez’ 
intoxicating blend of 
hip realism, touching 
psychological drama, 
way-out fantasy, punk 
rock, outrageous 
humor, and gorgeous 
and expressive artwork. 
1984 Winner of the 
internationally pres- 
tigious Yellow Kid 
Award in Lucca, Italy! 
32 pp./magazine format/black- 
and-white/bi-monthly/$1. 


agaz 
bucks, Twice monthly, 
@ THE COMICS JOU RN 
gent, topical, and controve 
magazine on the world of comics. 
Monthly. 
THE COMPLETE SEGAR 
POPEYE: Giant 10” x 15” volumes 
reprinting classic ’30s POPEYE strips. 
Quarterly. $14.95. 
LOS TEJANOS: Jack Jackson’s 
historical novel on the Texas freedom 
fighters. Graphic novel. $6.95. 
@ NEMO: Classic strips reprinted 
and studied. Bi-monthly. $3.50. 
@ PRINCE VALIANT: Superb 
48-page full-color reprint album from 
1958, $7.95. 
@ THE SURVIVORS:!: Post- 
holocaust adventure, told in two stun- 
ning full-color graphic albums. $4.95. 


ROE ‘KEES al 


ROEKE 


Journey © 1985 William Messner-Loebs. Dalgoda ©1985 Jan 
Strnad and Dennis Fujitake. Hugo © 1985 Milton Knight, Jr. 
Love and Rockets ©1985 Los Bros. Hernandez. 


@ .. .plus many more fine title: 
Write for a more complete catalogue! 


Send all orders to Fantagraphics Books, 707-A Camino Manzanas, Thousand Oaks CA 91360 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery of your order @ Add 15% for postage/handling (foreign orders: 30%) 
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“I write about ordinary people and what 
circumstances can cause them to do’ 


amsey Campbell has won more 
awards for his horror fiction than 
any other writer living, dead or 


undead. At fantasy conventions, he is the 
man who presents the awards — when he 
is not receiving them, Author Peter Straub 
describes him as: *‘ 
natural field."’ 

He began his youth writing with the en- 
couragement of August Derleth, and had his 
first collection published by Arkham House 
in 1964, under the title THE INHABITANT. 
OF THE LAKE AND OTHER LESS WEL- 
COME TENANTS. He worked as a tax 
officer and in libraries before becoming a 
full-time writer in 1973. A string of highly 
acclaimed novels bear Ramsey Campbell's 
by-line, among them: THE DOLL WHO 
ATE HIS MOTHER; THE FACE THAT 
MUST DIE; TO WAKE THE DEAD (retitled 
THE PARASITE in the US); THE NAME- 
LESS; and, of course, INCARNATE. DE- 
MONS BY DAYLIGHT and THE HEIGHT 
OF THE SCREAM are collections of his 
short stories, and the British volume DARK 
COMPANIONS reprints his greatest works. 
He has also edited three anthologies of hor- 
ror: SUPERHORROR; NEW TERRORS 
(Volumes One and Two); and NEW TALES 
OF THE CTHULHU MYTHOS. 

A man of seemingly unending energy, 
Ramsey also finds time to broadcast as a film 
and literary critic, to write as a columnist 
for HALLS OF HORROR magazine, and to 
act as president of the British Fantasy 
Society. 

A warm and generous man, Ramsey was 
delighted to take an opportunity to address 
comic-book fans, for he is also a devotee of 
the field. In fact, he dedicated his DEMONS 
BY DAYLIGHT collection to Stan Lee, Jack 
Kirby, Barry Smith, Denny O'Neil and Neal 
Adams. He talks often about comics, espe- 
cially the old EC horror and science-fiction 
series. In Liverpool, he can often be found 
browsing through the latest imports at Ogre 


Unique in the super- 


Books or at Chapter One — two of the best 
Specialty shops in the north of England. 
Of Ramsey, author Stephen King says: 
“Campbell is literate in a field which has. 
attracted too many comic-book intellects, 


cool in a field where too many writers — 
myself included — tend toward panting 
melodrama, fluid in a field where many of 
the best practitioners fall prey to cant cand 
stupid ‘rules’ of fantasy , ompustions, 


RAMSEY 
CAMPBELL 
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OUTSIDE THE INDUSTRY 


“Wrightson — a man with a mind after my 


ALI KARIM: It’s Friday the thirteenth. My 
name is Ali Karim. 

JOHN PARKER: My name is John Parker. 
RAMSEY CAMPBELL: Yes? Who the 
hell am I? I'm going into the red on the 
recorder, I know that — The Red Flashing! 
My name is Ramsey Campbell, and that’s 
all I'm gonna tell you right now. 

JOHN: Let's start with something about 
your youth — what were your reading 
habits? 

RAMSEY: Something about my youth? 
We're getting into thorny territory already. 
I really didn’t read comics to any extent 
when I was a kid because, about the time 
I was buying things off my own bat, age 9 
or 10, was precisely the point at which ques- 
tions were being asked in Parliament about 
the horror comics. I remember once encoun- 
tering a horror comic, whose name I’ve 
never really been able to remember, torn up 


in a gutter in 1955, and peering over these 
stunningly lurid images which, of course, 
had no narrative sense at all — which didn’t 
seem to matter. That was my last experience 
with horror comics for maybe fifteen years, 
until the EC classics started to be reprinted 
in one form or another. 

I did read THE EAGLE, so I got Dan 
Dare and the good British puritanism. Kid 
comics were all that I was into at the time, 
and science-fiction and fantasy magazines. 
There had been short-lived British editions 
of magazines like WEIRD TALES, which 
had not gone for very long and had not done 
particularly well. 

ALI: The ECs and other American stuff got 
imported, at least until they were stopped 
by Parliament, but the British editions were 
compilations. Do you think this was. 
detrimental in any way to the quality? 

RAMSEY: Yes, that’s right. They were run 


A Johnny Craig EC cover for THE VAULT OF HORROR. 
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off in black-and-white. You missed all that 
color — all that misregistered color — and 
that's a pity. Although, on the other hand, 
done right, the way Russ Cochran does 
them — the black-and-whites look extremely 
good. All the detail is perfect. In some ways 
I'd rather have those Russ Cochran editions 
of the ECs than a genuine EC on yellowed 
paper that’s beginning to crumble at the 
edges, as I've certainly found in one or two 
of my genuines. I keep them in plastic bags 
and never take them out to look/at *em be- 
cause I’m too scared to risk it, 

JOHN: How did you discover|EC? 
RAMSEY: Through the old | Ballantine 
paperbacks, basically. They did TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT, VAULT OF HOR- 
ROR — a couple of them, in the late Six- 
ties. I particularly remember Graham In- 
gels’ variation of ‘‘The Monkey's Paw,”’ 
where the chap is wished back but he’s full 
of embalming fluid. The payoff of the sto- 
ty is that, so impossible is it for him to die, 
his wife attempts to chop him up — which 
is done at considerable length in a fairly reti- 
cent image. It was extremely powerful. It 
strikes me that mabye that’s where the fa- 
mous scene in THE EVIL DEAD comes 
from — where the unfortunate possessed 
people have got to be chopped limb-from- 
limb and don’t even then stop moving. 
ALI: Anybody who's a stalwart in the field 
will have looked up and seen your letter in 
TWO-FISTED TALES... 

RAMSEY: Yes! ‘‘Campbell appears in 
TWO-FISTED TALES”’ — that was quite 
a first! That was one of the two things — 
the other was to appear in WEIRD TALES 
magazine, which didn’t seem very likely 
since it went bust when I was 8 years old. 
Ultimately, I did appear in WEIRD TALES 
magazine, when Lin Carter edited — be- 
fore he fled the country, but that’s another 
story. 

ALI: Do you think that ECs are relevant to 
the present generation? 

RAMSEY: Yes. They are certainly relevant 
in the sense that they are the source materi- 
al for TWISTED TALES and ALIEN 
WORLDS. They are so influential on what’s 
going on today. Steve King obviously ac- 
knowledges the influences. You can virtu- 
ally imagine a story like “‘The Crate’’ be- 
ing drawn by Wally Wood — whois, alas, 
no longer with us — or Jack Davis. For me, 
as a writer, they seem especially relevant. 
ALI: You are one of a whole generation, 
really, of writers who derive some sort of 
input from the EC stable... 

RAMSEY: It’s true enough — but the odd 
thing about it, of course, was that I didn’t 
read them at the time. I actually came to 
them in the late Sixties. They did still work 
very well for me, but I didn’t have the 
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nostalgia, and I think that’s one of the 
problems with writing professionally. You 
do sometimes find that your mind begins to 
skip ahead of the narrative. You find your- 
self thinking, *‘Ah, well — they’re obvious- 
ly not going to go for this ending because 
it’s going to be a twist.’’ For me, unfor- 
tunately, it becomes a compulsion. When 
I'm reading these stories, like it or not, I'll 
say, “‘Oh, my Lord!*’ because I know 
what's going to happen at the end — and 
indeed, sometimes I’m right. It’s rather like 
a detective story where the reader and the 
writer or the artist are playing the game of 
who is going to get to the ending first. 
ALI: Do you ever turn to the last page and 
scan the last panel before you actually get 
to it? 

RAMSEY: | always take a blank piece of 
paper and cover up the panels until I actu- 
ally get to them. That keeps you from skip- 
ping ahead and blowing the ending. I sup- 
pose some part of me is a traditionalist — 
I’ve always liked the fundamentally rather 
disciplined layout of the EC stories. You 
nearly always have this very linear layout 
where you've got two panels on top, two 
panels in the middle, and two panels on the 
bottom — until Bernie Krigstein came 
along and sort of blew it all apart. 

: The EC narrative is very distinctive, 
terse and to the point — but also very 
descriptive. Do you think that structure 
reflects your own work as well? 
RAMSEY: Yes, I suppose that’s true. You 
do have this sort of blocking process — 
blocks of description, blocks of narrative, 
and so forth. It’s something I've been get- 
ting away from in later books. 

JOHN: J find that in a lot of EC stories, 
whether it’s sick or not, you've got to laugh 
when you get to the twist. What about hu- 
mor in horror? 

RAMSEY: Yeah, I know what you mean. 
There were times when you couldn’t quite 
tell where TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
ended and MAD began. Later on, you'd find 
something like PLOP, the DC comic, which 
had that appalling Wrightson story about 
the guy and the froglegs. (Laughter.) 
ALI: ‘The Gourmet.’’ It was recently 
reprinted. 

RAMSEY: Delighted to hear it. Yes, they 
should keep that one in print for a long time 
to come. Wrightson — there’s a man with 
a mind after my\own, I think. 

Humor and horror are actually insepa- 
rable, in the main: In the best stories, you'll 
always find them, I’m not.a great believer 
in comic relief. I suppose it was particular- 
ly a Hammer Film tradition, where you had 
the funny porter come running up and do 
his little two-minute cameo and then run 
away so that the monsters could come back 
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own. Humor and horror are inseparable.” 
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“With all due respect to Tom Savini, I think that Berni Wrightson can draw a better 
monster than he came up with in the film.”? From the CREEPSHOW graphic novel. 


again — so we’ve all had our laugh before 
the next shock. No, I’m much more a be- 
liever in going on to the end of the situa- 
tion you're writing about however much the 
potential for absurdity may be there. You've 
actually got to risk absurdity in horror 
fiction. 

It’s the reticence of the kind of respecta- 
ble sort of horror fiction which bothers me. 
There seems to be a sort of terrible kind of 
“‘raising the level’’ to a literary form, as if 
it weren’t there already. The novel INTER- 
VIEW WITH A VAMPIRE seems to me an 
example of that kind of thing. I get the feel- 
ing of a writer coming along and saying, *‘I 
am going to make this into literature** — 
not realizing it already was. Perhaps it is 
unfair to call INTERVIEW WITH A VAM- 
PIRE a particular example of that, but I’m 
sure you know the kind of thing I mean. 
ALI: The movie CREEPSHOW didn't do 
tremendously well in Britain, but in the 
States was really successful. They're plan- 
ning a sequel. Do you think that it lended 
itself well to humor and horror — ‘The Most 
Fun You'll Have Being Scared,”’ as it was 
labeled? 

RAMSEY: Yes, I think it did it pretty well, 
actually. I thought Steve’s own episode, the 
one where he was the progressively-more- 
green farmer, was perhaps the weakest be- 
cause it was, sad to say, just a joke. There 
was nothing wrong with it, but I think it 
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didn’t have that edge of the macabre that it 
might have needed. On the other hand, I 
very much liked **Father’s Day.’ That got 
it perfectly, the tone of the joke which is 
simultaneously very gruesome, so that at the 
end your reaction is a shudder and a laugh. 
That’s one of the things that EC did very 
often. 

ALI: In the film, the ‘‘Father’s Day’’ seg? 
ment had actual captions. That was proba- 
bly the truest form of a camic book in the 


film. I found that rathe# campy, to my 


taste... 

RAMSEY: It’s a bit distracting, buf i didn’t 
think it was particularly campy. Itdid seem 
to me rather like Steve King and George 
Romero paying their dues to something they 
particularly admired — that they were try- 
ing to film a comics format as fully as pos- 
sible. If you remember, in the film, you ac- 
tually get a glimpse of a letters page. You 
can’t read the thing, but my impression was 
that they'd actually done a complete parody 
of a letters column page, the kind you would 
see in an EC comic. 

JOHN: Did you like the CREEPSHOW 
adaptation by King and Wrightson? 


RAMSEY: | think it was patchy but interest- 


ing. Some things, such as ‘"The Crate,’ ac- 
tually came off better in the comic. With all 
respect to Tom Savini, I think that Berni 
Wrightson can draw a better monster than 
he came up with in the film. On the other 
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hand, some of it does look hastily drawn — 
without the heart actually being there. I 
didn’t think the last two stories came off 
very well. I was more interested to see what 
Steve King felt was significant, that he’d 
written in the film, that he wanted to keep 
in the comic. It interested me very much that 
the one segment has the American national 
anthem going on over the image of the guy 
blowing his head off. This clearly has some 
satiric point to it. ; 

JOHN: But you thought that there was 
something lacking in the art? 

RAMSEY: Mainly, I suppose, it looks a lot 
like Wrightston in his most Graham In- 
gels-esque style, and why not —but I quite 
like Wrightson looking more like 
Wrightson. 

JOHN: As in FRANKENSTEIN? 
RAMSEY: Yes, as in FRANKENSTEIN! 
That’s Wrightson doing what he really 
wanted to do, I strongly suspect! I think a 
lot of it is really quite magnificent — like 
“I Shall Be With You On Your Wedding 
Night.” 

ALI: Fantastic detail. 

RAMSEY: Yes, extreme detail! There’s 
also a sort of gloomy claustrophobia of the 
whole thing — the man closed in by all the 
chemical jars and what have you. That's 
very powerful! 

JOHN: And it seems to you to be closer to 
his heart than CREEPSHOW? 
RAMSEY: Yes. Some projects seem to me 
to be kept so long as pet projects that when 
they finally come to fruition they're kind of 
stale. I felt the film GANDHI was one such. 
The Wrightson FRANKENSTEIN seems 
to me to be a man at the height of his pow- 
ers. I very much hope we might see more 
of this sort of thing from him. 

JOHN: J presume you're familiar with his 
SWAMP THING? 

RAMSEY: Yes. I liked that very much. 
That was my main period of comics buy- 
ing, in fact, so I got every SWAMP 
THING. I no longer have them, alas — 
amazingly stupid move on my part. I 
remember the full-page werewolf from #4 
— superb. I remember that extraordinarily 
Lovecraftian story in which he confronted 
this protoplasmic, tentacled thing in ah 
abyss. I remember ‘‘The Patchwork Man”’ 
with particular affection — the imagery is 
not unlike that of FRANKENSTEIN. 
ALI: Wrightson did several stories for War- 
ren magazines that were Edgar Allan Poe 
based. What did you think of those? 
RAMSEY: The one I really remember is 
not based on Poe but on Lovecraft, his 
adaptation of ‘*Cool Air."’ That was very 
potent. He wrote the script for that as well, 
but he’s less good with dialogue than he is 
as an artist — but why not? Certainly, I’m 


BUT I O/ON'T GET RID OF HER. I 
COULON'T. EVERYTIME I TRIED, 
EVERYTIME T THREATENED, SHE’O 
LOOK UP AT ME WITH THOSE EYES. 
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Jess good as an artist than I am as a writer. 
I remember the final full-page image of that 
very potently — which I suspect Lovecraft 
would not have been entirely ashamed of. 
The other one I remember is ‘‘Jennifer’’ — 
about the man who finds the unfortunate 
lady about to be done away with in the 
woods. That’s astonishingly powerful. The 
most disturbing image of all is the one on 
the bed; the overhead shot in the dark when 
Jennifer has got into bed with him. That 
really is a nightmare done with great reti- 
cence, with just what he needs to put over 
its power. 

JOHN: That story was written by Bruce 
Jones. 

RAMSEY: Ah, really! 

JOHN: You've read TWISTED TALES?’ 


RAMSEY: The first five issues, much to 
my delight — and I shall get the rest of them 
as soon as I can. What pleased me, open- 
ing #1, was to see the guy talking not only 
about the fact he admires the ECs — which 
he clearly does, and quite right, too — but 
quoting influences like Groff Conklin’s 
MACABRE READER and Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman’s ‘‘The Yellow Wallpaper,”” 
and Lovecraft and Arkham House and so 
forth. It certainly seems to me that some- 
body with that kind of background in the 
horror genre, as a whole, has what he needs 
to draw upon. Too many people, I fear, lack 
that at the moment. People are coming in 
at the contemporary and not going back and 
looking through the tradition. Bruce Jones 
clearly has the tradition. 

ALI: You say they draw upon older themes, 
which is very interesting... 

RAMSEY: To some extent, yes. I don’t 
mean to suggest that he’s copying, just that 
there are moments that suggest the in- 
fluences.. ALIEN WORLDS had moments 
of Bradbury. One of the most disturbing 
of the stories, in many ways, is ‘Me An’ 
Ol’ Rex.’’ (Laughter.) This is one of the 
things, you see, that I felt about EC — I did 
sometimes manage to spot the endings. But’ 
Bruce Jones clearly managed to bring it off 
more than once in TWISTED TALES. Pat- 
ticularly what I admire of him is his ear for 
dialogue, which seems to me to be as good 
as any I’ve encountered. 

ALI: Do you think stagey dialogue, as it 
were, is a problem in a great number of hor- 
ror comics? 

RAMSEY: Yes. They have a kind of stiff- 
ness in speech, and there are some comics 


Above and below: from ‘Jenifer’? by Berni Wrightson and Bryce Jones. 
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AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL COMIC BOOK STORE AND DISTRIBUTOR. 
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ITS HERE AT LAST! 
How To Draw 


COMICS | 
COMIC 


From Solson Publications, the 
book that everyone has been 
waiting for, is soon to be on the 
shelf. For the very first time ina 
32 page comic book size 
format, a how to draw comics 
book created by today’s top 
comic book professionals in an 
easy to understand, clear, step 
by step course. John (X-Men, 
Fantastic Four, Alpha Flight) 
Byrne and John 

(Marvel’s Top Art: 

Director and Famed 

Spidey Artist) Romita 

offer to let you in on the 
professional secrets and 

inside info that has 

helped bring them to the 

top of the comic book 

scene. 


How To Draw Comics 
Comic #1 gets you 
moving on the right track 
towards becoming a 
super comic illustrator 
and it will do it in 
absolutely no time flat. 
So hurry up and get 
some pencils and paper 
and you'll be ready to 
Start just as soon as you 
go out and get this book. 


AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR FAVORITE COMIC SHOP FROM SOLSON PUBLICATIONS, 


P.O. BOX 274, Brooklyn, New York 11235 
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“Many horror comics just weren’t too good.” 


that don’t quite make it even in terms of the 
narrative — like PSYCHO and NIGHT- 
MARE from Skywald. They had a peculiar 
sort of hallucinatory quality to the narrative. 
The syntax didn’t quite always hit where it 
was going and it tended to drift off into some 
nether realm. It was sort of like listening to 
somebody talking in their sleep. (Laughter. ) 
Getting back to TWISTED TALES, I 
thought that, extremely well drawn that it 
is, ‘The Well’’ didn’t quite gel. Mind you, 
we're supposed to make something from that 
date — October 10, 1954. This would be 
the date of the Congressional hearings — so 
in a sense.this is a story saying, ‘‘Look, we 
can now do it again,"’ Fair enough — but 
it’s perhaps EC at its sillier. I can’t quite 
see how this curious creature down in the 
well is able to mate with human women with 
quite such little difficulty — but maybe he 
knows something I don’t. (Laughter.) But 
then you get this story **Nick of Time,” 
which seems at first to be an extremely un- 
‘pleasant story about sadism towards wom- 
en, then turns out to be nothing of the kind. 


ALI: It's a counter action to all those 
slasher-type stories. He's a perceptive 
writer. ¢ 

RAMSEY: He’s intelligent, yes. He knows 
what he’s doing more often than not — as 
often as any of us, God knows. 

ALI: The one I really wanted you to talk 
about is ‘‘Banjo Lessons."’ 

RAMSEY: The thing about that was the co- 
editor, April Campbell, actually took her 
editorial on the inside front cover to talk 
about the fact that — although the sentiments 
of the protagonist are racist — the story is 
not intended to condone it. We're meant to 
take away that this is actually a diatribe 
against it. 1 thought it was mainly a story 
about a fear of latent homosexuality. But 
perhaps I was wrong. I suppose the overt 
theme is of the kind of extremism to which 
racism can go. Clearly, the story does this 
deliberately as a caricature. The only thing 
that bothered me was April Campbell's 
editorial. I’m a firm believer, as a writer, 
in saying that if I can’t write it in the story 
then I oughtn’t to take the opportunity of tell- 
ing you in the introduction what I meant and 
didn’t quite get right. I actually felt they got 
it right. 

ALI: About ten years ago, there was a glut 
of horror comics on the market. They've 
declined over the years and even HOUSE 
OF MYSTERY has been cancelled. Any 
thoughts on the gap in the field? 
RAMSEY: Horror fiction and horror films 
are certainly doing well. Perhaps they are- 
not reaching the same audience. Then again, 
it could be that there were too many horror 
comics that just weren't too good. There was 
a sort of pretentiousness that certainly was 


there in the Skywald things, particularly in 
the writing, that even crept into many of the 
good comics, even the Warrens. I think 
maybe TWISTED TALES pointed the way 
out with its quality. Maybe it’s quality that 
wins out — a good sign for us all, I think. 
ALI: You said there were touches of Brad- 
bury in ALIEN WORLDS. What did you 
think of the story ‘‘Talk To Tedi’'? 
RAMSEY: | thought the spelling of Tedi 
was a rather wicked joke on the part of 
Bruce Jones! 

ALI: / saw it as a version of LASSIE COME 
HOME. (Laughter.) 

RAMSEY: You really want this rotting 
Teddy bear to come in through the window 


at the end, do you? This is very curious. I 
wouldn’t want Lassie to come home after 
it had been through all that — not for noth- 
ing! (Laughter.) I suspect there's a more 
macabre ending to the story than we've been 
let in on. I did like it, actually. 

ALI: What did you think of ‘‘Dark 
Passage''? 

RAMSEY: That's a strange one. It seems 
very like Bradbury at his most sentimental. 
JOHN: Talking about Bradbury, we've got 
DINOSAUR TALES here, which is illustrat- 
ed. Do you see any relevance in illustrat- 
ing this sort of thing? 

RAMSEY: Yes, if the illustrator has his 
own insight into what's going on — it 
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doesn't necessarily follow that he’s got to 
be illustrating the writing literally. I think 
it’s wrong to ask the artist to do anything 
of the kind; or film-makers to make literal 
versions of novels, if they've got their own 
insights. 

JOHN: Does it enhance the text, do you 
think? 

RAMSEY: I think it does — any good il- 
lustration does. That’s something I loved 
about the old pulps. 


JOHN: Do you think your books could lend 
themselves well to the comics form? 


RAMSEY: I don’t think the novels would, 
but I'd like to see them do some of my short 
stories. I did try to write some of them with 
a sort of comics continuity. ‘Heading 
Home’ is like a Johnny Craig story that 
Johnny Craig never wrote — at least that’s 
how I felt when I wrote it. 

ALI: A lot of American comics are being 
produced these days that are bypassing the 
Comics Code. Do you think this is a boon 
for the industry, or is it detrimental? 


RAMSEY: It seems to me that, since the 
best work is so good, it’s got to be a bit of 
a sure thing. There is the risk, as happened 
in the Fifties, of their feeling the need to top 
themselves and jacking up the violence more 
and more and more, until it reaches an in- 
tolerable level. The same thing happened 
with the underground comics of the Sixties 
and Seventies. Really, it’s a matter of per- 
sonal taste. There are times to be reticent, 
and there are times to show something head 
on. TWISTED TALES had the instinct of 
when to do it and when not. The current 
stuff actually seems pretty restrained. 


ALI: Do you agree with First Comics’ edi- 
tor Mike Gold's resentment over the dump- 
ing by Marvel and DC of loads of reprint 
material onto the market? 

RAMSEY: I can picture, perhaps, how Mr. 
Gold feels; but I certainly don’t feel that I 
ought to object to the republication of 
Lovecraft and Poe, and so on, just to make 
the way easier for me to get my books pub- 
lished. Hell, I'd be very unhappy with the 
notion that the tradition of the field was be- 
ing wiped out. In the case of comics, a lot 
of people can’t afford to get the originals, 
because they're so pricey — so it seems to 
me that reprints of the best of the earlier 
material are a good thing. 

JOHN: There are many writers in the hor- 
ror genre who seem to have been influenced 
by the comics... 

RAMSEY: Not particularly influenced by 
them, I wouldn’t have thought — though 
Steve King very clearly is. ‘Survivor 
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Type’’ is a particularly ECish type of story 
— the first person narrative about the chap 
that eats himself. I don’t particularly want 
to see that as a comic (laughter), but in my 
darker moments I can visualize it as such. 
He seems to be among the few who are ac- 
tually doing that as a form. I rather suspect 
that Karl Wagner is an EC admirer from 
way back, but I don’t see the influence in 
his writing. 

JOHN: Are comic books respected among 
your colleagues in horror? 
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RAMSEY: That's a fair question. I don’t 
know, really. They are by some writers, cer- 
tainly, but I suppose there may be some who 
rather look down on them. This may have 
something to do with the paranoid side of 
the business of horror writing — of being 
looked down upon and finding something 
to look down upon in turn. 

JOHN: Do you find that reading comic 
books tends to be a sort of transitional phase 
people:go through on their way to more liter- 
ary forms, and that those who still read the 
comics later in life are sort of stuck into only 
that? 

RAMSEY: No. It depends how big the rush 
is, how long you'll be reading comics, and 
for some it’s big enough to carry all their 
lives. Most of the older people reading 
comics are reading lots of other things as 
well, so it’s not really somehing you get 
“‘stuck into.’” iz 

ALI: In DANSE MACABRE, Stephen King 
seemed to say that comic-book fans should 
grow out of comics and pursue serious 
literature. 

RAMSEY: In addition to comics, is the way 
I would look at it. I certainly wouldn’t 
regard comics as something that you say you 
did when you were a kid, but now that 
you're grown up you'll leave them behind 
to go on to literature with a capital L. 
There’s good things going on there, so why 
desert comics? I’m sure. that what Steve 
meant was that you need to progress to prose 
literature. You should expand yourself as 
far as possible. 

JOHN: Speaking of King and comics, did 
you think that the ‘‘Lawnmowerman"’ adap- 
tation in BIZARRE ADVENTURES worked? 
RAMSEY: I thought it came pretty close 
to most of the things in the original story. 
There’s a lot of witty touches in the art and 
in the actual writing. 
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JOHN: What about adaptations of film into 
comics — like ALIEN: THE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED STORY by Goodwin and Simonson? 
RAMSEY: This seems to me to have been 
very good indeed. The chest-burster scene 
is very stylized and not at all offensive. 
ALI: The guy on the BBC program, 
WATCHDOG, got very upset about it be- 
cause it was available to children. He 
thought it was gruesome. 

RAMSEY: Yes. He actually ripped it up 
on screen. The guy’s obviously got‘as many 
muscles in his head as he has in his arms. 
(Laughter.) 

JOHN: You, yourself, are a film critic for 
local radio — how do you enjoy that sort 
of work? 

RAMSEY: If the film is good, fine. On the 
other hand, when it consists of sitting with 
two other people in an auditorium built for 
600 in sub-zero temperatures and trying to 
raise a smile at YELLOWBEARD, the 
abominable Monty Python spitter, then it 
tends to get a bit taxing. 

JOHN: Do you get jaded by it? 
RAMSEY: No. I do occasionally get tired 
of it, and there are occasions where watch- 
ing a movie at a press showing is injurious 
to a film. I’veseen comedies that I thought 
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were all right, and then found them very 
much more enjoyable with a large audience. 
On the other hand, I certainly prefer watch- 
ing a Hitchcock movie, for example, 
without people rustling all about me. 

JOHN: Does it interfere with your writing? 
RAMSEY: No. What occasionally tends to 
happen is that the story I’m working on will 
creep into the back of my mind while I’m 
sitting through tworhours of banal nonsense. 
ALI: If you watch a really good film, such 
as Hitchcock's recently-reissued REAR 
WINDOW, would it ever affect your writing? 


RAMSEY: Maybe having got that intensi- 
ty of experience would make me write bet- 
ter, but I’m not conscious of ever being in- 
fluenced direcly. Well, a curious thing did 
happen when I saw ROCKY III. There’s a 
scene in it where Rocky, who’s lost the 
world title, goes to the guy he took it from 
at the end of ROCKY II and asks him to 
train him up to standard again. The chap 
agrees to do it on the one condition that 
Rocky promise him something, but he won't 
tell Rocky what until he’s won back the ti- 
tle. At that very moment I thought, ‘‘Good 
God, there’s a novel in that!’’ and dug out 
my notebook and started scribbling away. 
Unfortunately, I wasn’t very aware of the 
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last half-hour of the film, but I’ve just 
finished the book and it’s called FOR THE 
REST OF THEIR LIVES. 

JOHN: You ve adapted three films to print, 
I believe? 

RAMSEY: I did adaptations of THE 
BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, THE 
WOLFMAN, and DRACULA’S DAUGH- 
TER — all Universal horror films of the 
Thirties and Forties. They wére three of a 
series of six written under a house name. 
The others, which I didn’t write, were 
CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LA- 
GOON, THE MUMMY, and THE 
WEREWOLF OF LONDON. They were 
all done under the reprehensible name of 
Carl Dredgestone (laughter), which I made 
up in a weak moment. Nobody expected this 
to come back to haunt me, but there is 
morality in the world after all! 

JOHN: Is there any special technique in 
writing these sort of adaptations? 
RAMSEY: I think a novel can be written 
from a filmscript with as much care and as 
much creativity as a film can be directed 
from the same script. I appreciate that there 
are other ways that it’s done, but there are 
cases where these books seem to have been 
written over a weekend with somebody just 
reading down the script and putting down 
a little bit of action between the lines of di- 
alogue. It seemed important to me to con- 
vey a sense of the film as well as a sense 
of the script, which led to some interesting 
things. In both the script and the film of 
THE WOLFMAN the point is that Larry 
Talbot, the-Lon Chaney, Jr. character who 
becomes the werewolf, comes back to Wales 
— this is Wales, Hollywood, you understand 
— his ancestral home, because his brother 
has died in a hunting accident. That's all 
there is in the script, basically, but in the 
film you get one shot of a portrait of Lon 
Chaney, Jr. This seemed to me to be ex- 
traordinarily suggestive — the whole notion 
of the other self having been killed off and 
then the feral self beginning to manifest it- 
self for some reason. In a sense the books 
are also a form of criticism of the films — 
criticism in the best sense, of trying to bring 
out what's there. 


ALI: Dennis Etchison has turned out some 
quite successful film adaptations. 

RAMSEY: Yes. He did THE FOG, HAL- 
LOWEEN II, HALLOWEEN III, and 
VIDEODROME — which I haven’t read yet 
because I haven’t seen the film. He writes 
somtimes as Jack Martin. What’s particu- 
larly interesting is that Jack Martin dedi- 
cated a book to Dennis Etchison — which 
is something I must admit I’m rather tempted 
to do, pseudonymously dedicate some- 
thing to myself. Dennis doesn’t write much 
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like anybody else. There’s a complete 
honesty, a complete lack of derivation, in 
his work. It reads like it’s all been lived 
through on some level. He adapted THE 
FOG from the script rather than the finished 
film. I think he rather prefers scripts. 
JOHN: If a big Hollywood producer came 
to you to film one of your books, how much 
input would you demand? 

RAMSEY: I don’t think I'd demand any. 
All that would really concern me would be 
that it be a good film. I wouldn’t want a 
director who didn’t care for the book at all, 
or who didn’t care for the genre. Otherwise, 
it wouldn’t matter to me if it was true to the 
book or not. The better the director the more 
creative he’s going to be. There are many 
cases of films that are superior to the book. 
ALI: Stanley Kubrick's THE SHINING was 
a totally individual thing from the King nov- 
el. It upset many of the book's fans. Isn't 
there a danger, when fans get so attached 
to a book, of adapting too far away from 


the source, as it were? 

RAMSEY: It’s interesting, in fact, that a 
great many science-fiction fans detested 
2001, and a great many horror fans detest- 
ed THE SHINING. I know Steve doesn’t 
much care for it, which I think is not too 
surprising, but I actually liked the film very 
much indeed. It’s not a film of the book and 
it’s not frightening in the same way, but it 
did seem to me to be, in its own way, on 
its own terms, as successful as the book. 
What I particularly liked about it was the 
sort of sense of nightmare distortion that 
Kubrick managed even though he was us- 
ing this enormous and in a way familiar hotel 
setting. The shot I’ve always particularly 
liked is the overhead shot of Jack looking 
down on a model of the maze — which isn’t 
present in the novel — where you gradual- 
ly notice there are little people walking 
around inside it, and then we come down 
toa fairly close shot of Wendy and Danny 
walking along one of the avenues. What I've 
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never been able to work out, however many 
times I’ve seen the film — which I find 
remarkably disorienting — is whether we’re 
seeing a model of the maze with miniature 
figures matted in or whether we're seeing 
an extremely high angle shot of a real maze. 
There are many moments in the film where 
either you’re not sure what you are seeing 
or you’re not certain how it relates to the 
characters who are perceiving it. 

I must tell you, incidently, when Steve 
King was nearly the guest of honor at the 
British Fantasy Convention — until he had 
a vasectomy, which is a good excuse, I 
think, for not crossing the Atlantic (laugh- 
ter) — we actually went to the trouble of 
getting a Room 217 sign for his room. It’s 
a great pity that he didn’t turn up. In the film 
you have Jack Torrence going into the 
room — which is 237 for some reason — 
and finding what appears to be a particu- 
larly desirable young lady who turns out to 
be a rotting old lady who's drowned in the 
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bath. We see this from his viewpoint, but 
we also appear to be seeing it from Dan- 
ny’s, and he’s lying terrified in bed and 
projecting it on to Halloran, the black cook, 
who is also seeing it and is also in a state 
of abject panic. The question becomes, are 
they somehow seeing what Jack is ex- 
periencing, or are they somehow causing it 
to happen to him? This wasn’t really brought 
up in the book. On this level, it seemed to 
me that Jack Nicholson's performance as 
a schizophrenic was entirely convincing. 
There are levels of the film that the fans have 
really not got on to. It’s worth more than 
one viewing, even though I certainly 
wouldn't want to replace the book with it. 
They both deserve their place — pretty high, 
too. 

ALI: / think certain books, especially in the 
horror genre, are more adaptable for a 
cinematic point of view. Practically every 
book of Stephen King’s is readily filmable. 
The only exception I can think of is THE 
STAND... 

RAMSEY: .. .which is going to be filmed, 
anyway! 

ALI: Your quality is more ethereal, as with 
author Peter Straub’s, I think. 
RAMSEY: I tend to go more for a prose 
effect. There are stories of mine — or mo- 
ments in stories of mine — that depend on 
tricks of style, of the precise ordering of 
words and this kind of thing. This is some- 
thing that I think is very important about the 
horror field. It’s one of the last popular 
genres to predicate what it’s doing on liter- 
ary style. As the ranks of the illiterate close 
over our heads there are at least a few folks 
still scribbling away trying to get their words 
right. It’s important that a popular genre is 
still making demands of this sort on its 
readership. But I don’t think of my stories 
as being particularly anti-cinematic. Some 
of them are written with quite a few scenes 
more-or-less in visual terms. I actually put 
what amounted to a kind of tribute to Hitch- 
ock in the first chapter of my first novel, 
THE DOLL WHO ATE HIS MOTHER — 
the scene where the policeman is talking too 
far away to be heard so that you can only 
see what he’s saying by his gestures. It’s 
very much like Hitchcock in that he was still 
directing what amounted to silent films to 
the end of his life — he was as rooted in 
the cinema as that. 

JOHN: | could see THE DOLL WHO ATE 
HIS MOTHER lending itself to film, and 
THE FACE THAT MUST DIE... 
RAMSEY: The one I think would do well 
on film is INCARNATE. It couldn’t be done 
as a straight-forward horror film because it’s 
not a straight-forward horror novel. It’s very 
much about perceptions that turn out to be 
mistaken, that turn out in some ways differ- 


ent from what you saw. That seems to be 
an ideal challenge for a film-maker. 
JOHN: Another author, James Herbert, has 
had two of his novels made into film. There 
was an  Austrailian one, THE 
SURVIVOR... 

RAMSEY: Yes — dreadful, dreadful — 
vapid, vapid — obscurantic! 

ALI: Herbert was very disappointed in it. 
RAMSEY: I'm not surprised. I would like 
to see THE FOG, though presumably our 
censor would not be awfully kind to it. 
ALI: We're undergoing an Orwellian 1984 
censorship nightmare in Britain right 
now,.. 

RAMSEY: Come and save us! 

ALI: Perhaps, Ramsey, you can tell the 
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American readers what's 
happening? 

RAMSEY: Well, if I can do something 
without foaming at the mouth — I'll do my 
best to tell you in a reasonably articulate 
way. The video-recorder and the pre- 
recorded movie on videocassette has now 
become very popular in England — more 
so than in America, I believe. What was 
happening, which to my mind was a rather 
useful development, was that films were be- 
ing released on cassette which had not got 
the censor certificate which you need to 
show a film in the cinema. There was an 
outcry about this. The extraordinary thing 
is that we’re talking about films such as 
Tobe Hooper’s DEATH TRAP, which ap- 
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pears to be more complete on cassette than 
the American audience will have seen. It had 
been cut by three minutes by our censor for 
showing in the cinemas, but I can’t for the 
life of me tell you where the three minutes 
are from, though I've seen both versions. 
It seemed to me to be a perfectly legitimate 
movie — a sort of a remake of PSYCHO 
asa garishly colored comedy — but it started 
gettng itself declared obscene and people 
were taking it to court. We have the Natonal 
Viewers and Listeners Association here 
which is run by a lady called Mrs. Mary 
Whitehouse. She took DEATH TRAP to 
court, unless I’m very much mistaken — or 
her cronies did — and then the floodgates 
of censorship started opening. Of course, 
those responsible were saying the floodg- 
ates of obscenity had opened. When you're 
talking about films like DEATH TRAP and 
THE BURNING and so on, I think this is 
bullshit. 

The most ludicrous case of all is the film 
THE BURNING, which to my mind was 
one of the better post-FRIDAY THE 13TH 
films — a distinctly better film than FRI- 
DAY THE 13TH. The British censor cut 
three shots out of it, a total of fifteen se- 
conds, for cinema release, but the version 
that went out on videocassette was the com- 
plete version. Then Scotland Yard and the 
police went around to videolibraries and ac- 
tually seized copies for having the offend- 
ing fifteen seconds in them and hauled them 
off. It got as bizarre as this. What they were 
actually saying was that it was okay to see 
somebody’s fingers being chopped of with 
a pair of shears, but not okay to see the blood 
afterward. That’s the logic of the position. 

Then things got gradually worse. In fact, 
the cut version was seized. We're now get- 
ting cases where films like THE EVIL 
DEAD are being declared obscene. Perhaps 
the most grotesque example of all, so far, 
is the case of the Michael Wadley film 
WOLFEN, which is being called filthy and 
disgusting. This is the Albert Finney film 
about werewolves on' Manhattan: Island 
where you get to see them change their 
shape. I thought it was a beautiful, poetic 
horror film, utterly inoffensive — perhaps 
a shade long and pretentious, but a film I 
would defend as being entirely legitimate. 
I don’t see where people come off saying 
that it’s obscene! Have they buried them- 
selves in some kind of perfumed room for 
the last three decades, with loads of disin- 
fectant sprays in case the world comes any- 
where near? I don’t understand this! It seems 
to me to be very frightening that not sim- 
ply sadistic pornography, of which there is 
a certain. amount in horror films — but, you 
know, just straightforward, legitimate, su- 
pernatural horror films are now being 
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declared obscene and must be stopped for 
the good of this country! 

The argument, apparently, is that children 

can watch the films, because you can just 
take a videocassette home. It’s not the same 
as the cinemas where, you know, you've got 
to be over 18 to go in and see things that 
haven't been approved for kids — you can 
take it home where kids could get ahold of 
it. We don’t have anything like the Ameri- 
can R-rating which is advisory and you can 
take your kids in to see it if you want. Over 
here, either kids can see it or they can't. 
ALI: It’s a bit of an anomaly, really. You 
can go see THE EVIL DEAD in the cine- 
ma, but you can't watch it at home on 
videocassettes. 
RAMSEY: That’s the argument, of course: 
that at the cinema it can be more-or-less con- 
trolled, bufin the videocassette it can’t. The 
logical outcome of the argument, clearly, 
is simply that anything that’s unsuitable for 
children, or considered unsuitable by some- 
body or other — heaven help us in terms 
of the people who are setting themselves up 
for these positions — will be released on cas- 
sette. The most vociferous member of the 
Parliamentary Committee looking into the 
bill that’s about to become law is a chap 
called Sir Bernard Braine. He says that he 
doesn’t feel that the British Board of Film 
Censors is the correct body to certify cas- 
settes, and as evidence that they are clearly 
unfit he cites the film STRAW DOGS, 
which he describes as being filled from be- 
ginning to end with unbelievable violence. 
Well, the whole point about STRAW DOGS 
was that the violence was kept very much 
in check for the first two hours — this was 
precisely what was so terrifying about it 
when it finally did erupt! For a man who 
is apparently going to begresponsible for 
which films are going to be declared suit- 
able — to have no more correct peyeeption 
of a movie than that, disturbs me very 
deeply! 

He also says something to the effect that, 
again as evidence that the censor is not right 
for the job, that our censor sometimes al- 
lows rape to be shown. Well, yes he has, 
in something like Ingmar Bergman's THE 
VIRGIN SPRING — and I should damn 
well hope so, too! Bernard Braine has ac- 
tually expressed his outrage over the notion 
of rape being shown on cinema screens in 
any way at all — not merely pornographi- 
cally — and that it is the mothers who are 
being degraded. 

That’s as deep a Freudian slip as I’ve 
heard from anybody in the government this 
year. Why does he think of mothers partic- 
ularly? He really ought to come out and look 
around a bit and see that, in fact, most peo- 
ple around him don’t quite need the kind of 
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coddling that he seems to think they do. 
There's a kind of creeping paternalism in 
Britain that I find extremely worrying. It’s 
not simply a political thing — if the govern- 
ment suddenly went to the left, that wouldn’t 
necessarily change anything. Sweden, which 
is a socialist country, is seizing almost pre- 
cisely the same films. Paternalism is on the 
creep, folks, and I warn you to watch out 


ALI: The thing of it is that the British Board 
of Film Censors is an independent outfit, 
whereas now we have the government step- 
ping in to say what we can watch and what 


RAMSEY: It’s very worrrying. But don’t 
let’s believe for a moment that it’s going to 
stop with videocassettes. The argument is 
that you can leave videocassettes around and 
your children can look at them. The next 
thing will be magazines — you can leave 
them around and your kids can look at them. 
Does it stop after that? Anthony Burgess 
actually says, from his vantage point in 


are being banned in Britain. 


pieces. 
RAMSEY: Yes. 


five, right? 


COLD HAND IN MINE 

THE BOOKS OF BLOOD 
BEST GHOST STORIES 

NEW TERRORS (Vols. 1 and 2) 
THE DARK COUNTRY 

RED DREAMS 

SHADOWS series 

THE ICE MONKEY 
COLLECTED GHOST STORIES 
PET SEMETARY 

NIGHT’S BLACK AGENTS 
CONJURE WIFE 

BEST GHOST STORIES 


THE DUNWICH HORROR and 
Other Tales 


AT THE MOUNTAINS OF MADNESS 
SELECTED LETTERS 
TALES OF HORROR AND 
THE SUPERNATURAL 
DARK FORCES 


THE GORMENGHAST 
TRILOGY (3 vols.) 


COLLECTED TALES 

WHISPERS series 

FLOATING DRAGON 

LOST SOULS 

PHANTOM 

THE YEARS BEST HORROR series 
WHO FEARS THE DEVIL? 


Monte Carlo, that no books are banned in 
Britain. Well, don’t you believe it, mate. 
Quite a lot of books are already banned in 
Britain. You try importing a work by the 
Marquis de Sade, for example, and I think 
you'll find that the customs people might get 
quite heavy with you. More and more things 


ALI: Okay. Let’s change the pace a little. 
Since this is the Ramsey Campbell interview, 
I think perhaps we ought to talk about Ram- 
sey Campbell's writing. You had a group 
of stories which I would say were EC-period 


ALI: They are separate from the main body 
of your work. I’m talking about ‘‘Heading 
Home,’ in which you can actually feel John- 
ny Craig coming off the page. ‘‘Calling 
Card”’ is another example. There's about 


RAMSEY: *‘Calling Card” is odd, I think, 
because it’s almost an M. R. James story 
told as an EC narrative. It was originally 


RAMSEY CAMPBELL’S LIST OF MILESTONES 
ON THE ROAD TO HORROR 


This list is a guide to some of the better works for readers unfamiliar with the genre. 
It is only a short guide and a lot of worthy material is of necessity missing. 
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called **First Foot,’ but Lin Carter — 
where is he. now? — who was editing 
WEIRD TALES, in which it was published, 
didn’t think that American audiences were 
going to understand that title. It refers to a 
British New Year's Eve tradition where the 
first person to cross your threshold after 
midnight is considered to bring you luck. 
ALI: Wasn't this the story-that was reject- 
ed by Liverpool's DAILY POST? 

RAMSEY: That's right. They wanted me 
to write them a Christmas ghost story. Lit- 
tle did they know that they were going to 
get a Christmas ghost story about feet drop- 
ping off on people’s front doorsteps. 
(Laughter.) They ought to have looked into 
the kind of thing that I was likely to give 
them before getting something they'd reject 
as being too gruesome. This last year, un- 
der different editors, they asked me again 
to do a Christmas ghost story for them, so 
I sent them the same story and they pub- 
lished it. (Laughter.) **Calling Card’’ has 
the EC-ish quality of ending in a black joke: 
‘*Heading Home,” as I believe I said earli- 
er, I could almost see as a series of Johnny 
Craig panels, like the kind of thing he did 
in ‘‘Star Light, Star Bright’” — where 
you've got the point of view looking up from 
inside the coffin. Well, you get an even 
more peculiar perspective in ‘‘Heading 
Home"’ — and further than that I refuse to 
say for people who haven't read the story. 

I was trying to do very terse stories, bas- 
ically, where the ending was unpredictable 
but which you could work out nevertheless 
from what had preceded it. It’s like the de- 
tective story, in the sense that the reader and 
the writer are playing the game of who’s go- 
ing to get to the ending first. I think ‘‘Head- 
ing Home”’ was certainly one of those. I did 
about half-a-dozen of them in the beginning 
of 1974 that I think were pretty good, then 
I began to run out of ideas. I tried to do all 
of the traditional figures: The zombie, the 
werewolf, the mummy, the vampire, and so 
on. I had a lot fun doing them. 

I like to set myself tasks occasionally, to 

do things within certain limits. In the case 
of these stories, it was that they should be 
under 2,000 words. The reason that they 
were written, actually, was that Marvel 
Comics were going to be using text stories 
in HAUNT OF HORROR. That didn’t real- 
ly work out that way — but the stories were 
still there and eventually they were 
published. 
ALT: Your work seems highly personal, es- 
pecially THE FACE THAT MUST DIE, and 
this seems to make it all the more effective. 
RAMSEY: THE FACE THAT MUST DIE 
is about schizophrenia, basically, although 
it’s nominally a suspense novel about this 
man going mad in one of the horrible con- 
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OUTSIDE THE INDUSTRY 


crete estates where everybody's been moved 
to from the slums, whether they want to go 
or not. My mother was a schizophrenic — 
not the homicidal maniac sort — with the 
curious kind of spiral thought patterns and 
twists of logic that the character continual- 
ly gets into — so I was writing from some- 
thing I knew about. It’s the one book of mine 
that people tend to back away from. I sup- 
pose there are people who can’t take look- 
ing straight inside the head of a schizophren- 
ic. People continually ask — more than of 
any other story of mine — why I decided 
to write it: ‘Why did you want to write 
about a mind this far out of joint? 
ALI: Is that why you wrote the introduction 
that came out with the American edition? 
RAMSEY: Well; felt that the book need- 
ed to be placed in context, in a way, because 
of all these people always asking me about 
it. I thought the only way to do it was to 
explain where the preoccupation with 
schizophrenia had come from. At the same 
time, my mother had died the previous year. 
Thad quite literally been unable to talk about 
her for the whole of my life — then there 
was this sense of being able to talk about 
it at last, although it was extremely painful 
to do. Exorcism perhaps isn’t the word for 
it, but that’s sort of what I was doing. 
INCARNATE, which I would say is my 
best noyel, is also about my mother in a way 
— although I didn’t realize it at the time I 
was writing it. She had gone completely in- 
sane by the time I wrote it, to the extent that 
she was living in a totally unréal world all 
of the time. The most extreme thing for me 
was that she would ring me up and say I was 
in the room there with her and was extreme- 
ly ill and that she was very worried and that 
I, being somebody else apparently, had to 
go there and sort things out. In retrospect, 
I realize that in a sense I was actually writ- 
ing metaphorically about what was going on 
with my mother. 


ALI: The book you've just completed is 
called FOR THE REST OF THEIR LIVES. 
Can you tell us something about that without 
giving too much away? 

RAMSEY: It’s about four teenagers, all of 
whom have apparently insurmountable 
problems — as one tends to have as a 
teenager. They all get a chance of making 
a pact, if you like. They all get a form that 
says, ‘‘Whatever you most need, I do.”’ If 
they just sign this thing, then whatever they 
want most will be done for them. The only 
fee is going to be something which is of no 
value to them and which they may regain. 
They sign these things not really believing 
it’s going to happen, but everything does, 
much to their retrospective panic and dis- 
may. Nothing further happens for maybe 25 
years, when the debts start to be called in, 


a story about feet dropping off on doorsteps 


John, Ali, and Ramsey 


which is where the body of the book begins. 
Although there are apparitions and haunt- 
ings in it, it’s not particularly a horror nov- 
el. It’s really much more a sort of moral tale 
about temptation and perfectly ordinary peo- 
ple. I am very interested in writing about 
perfectly ordinary people and about what 
circumstances can cause them to do. There 
is even the sense that THE FACE THAT 
MUST DIE is about the ordinary life of a 
schizophrenic. 

JOHN: You seem to have shifted your em- 
phasis from short stories onto novels. 
RAMSEY: Perfectly true. The reason for 
this is that novels tell themselves to some 
extent. This is what I find extraordinary 
about this business of writing, and it wasn’t 
easy to find out, My first four novels, dis- 
counting the group of film adaptations, were 
worked out very fully in advance. I would 
actually have a notebook listing them chapter 
by chapter, with the approximate events that 
were going to take place, before I wrote a 
single word of the novel. Then I got to IN- 
CARNATE. I started writing it, and I was 
about 100 pages in, when the whole thing 
began to go off in much more interesting 
and quite unprepared for directions. 
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in Liverpool, England. 


About halfway through I realized that I was 
out there in the unknown with no chapter 
breakdown at all to keep me going. I was 
now writing a book that MacMillan had not 
commissioned. They coulg quite reasona- 
bly have told me to go w¥ite what they’d 
asked for, but they said they actually liked 
it better than what I'd originally said I was 
going to write. Now I don’t really have a 
chapter breakdown at all. I’m moving closer 
and closer to just knowing who the charac- 
ters are going to be and what the initial op- 
position at the center of the story is going 
to be. 

ALI: What do you have planned for the 

» future? 

RAMSEY: I'll be writing a novel called 
BLIND DARK which is going to be about 
this out-and-out supernatural terror. I will 
have a collection of my best Lovecraftian 
stories coming out with J. K. Potter illus- 
trations. I'll be doing a fair number of en- 
tries for the Penguin ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORROR, and I’ve been approached about 
the possibility of my editing an anthology 
of forgotten masterpieces. After that, who 
knows what the future may be? All I can 
say is that it will be frightening. [a | 
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John Byrne challenged Jim 
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FLO: THAT OLD STAN LEE MAGIC 


Hello, David! 

Well, thank you so much for the carton 
of #17s that I received during the week. I 
am having a wonderful time distributing 
them, and am happily surprised to see the 
reaction that they are having here at ARTS 
MAGAZINE. Everyone wants copies — I 
guess they all assumed I sprang full grown 
from the sea 11-12 years ago when I walked 
in...they never realized, as one person said, 
that I actually had a ‘‘past’’!!!!! I am hav- 
ing a great time with it... 

Very nice layout, I must say... looks 
very good. Really big photos — I hope other 
interviewees are not'seething with jealousy 
over the big display... well, actually, how 
often do you get to use a little **cheesecake”” 
in your articles. Thank goodness I look so 
well in the photos (well, I wouldn't have sent 
them if I didn’t!...). 

That was quite a coup, printing out the 
MMMS record — don’t think it’s ever been 
done before — it reads real well, doesn’t it 
— that old Stan Lee magic again! 

Flo Steinberg 

ARTS MAGAZINE 

23 East 26th Street - Room 1114 
New York, NY 10010 


STAN TO FLO: BEST! 


Dear David, 
enjoyed the recent issue of COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW that you sent me. The interview 
with Flo Steinberg was terrific. 
If you should happen to be in touch with 
her, please be sure to give her my best. 
Good luck, as always, in your endeavors. 
Excelsior! 
Stan Lee 
Marvel Productions Ltd. 
6007 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Van Nuys, CA 91411 


FLO AND HER LEGS 


Dear DAK, 

Thanks for the copy of issue #17 — I liked 
the layouts on the Willingham interview a 
lot. The interview had some high points, 
though I found myself skimming about half- 
way through. I’m glad Colquhoun finally 
got in: I liked his interview. On the whole, 
I think Plunkett is the best of the artists- 
and-writers interviews in this issue. Gran- 
denetti is the most lightweight thing you've 
run since Gardner Fox. 

Flo Steinberg was, for me, the highlight 
of the issue. The inclusion of the MMMS 
script was a stroke of genius: that sidebar 
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alone, to me, “‘made’’ the issue. And the 
picture of Flo and her legs really caught my 
eye. Your caption on page 73 was great. 

On the whole —’a pretty good issue of 
COMICS INTERVIEW. 


Bill Chadwick 
801 Myrtle Street 
Atlanta, GA 30308 


“VOLUNTARY” CENSORSHIP 
(UNDER RISK OF GOVERNMENT ACTION) 


Greetings. 

Regarding T.M. Maple’s comments — 
and DAK’s harsh reply about ‘‘intolerable’’ 
censorship in Canada — in COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW #19, I feel that I’m in a posi- 
tion to put this ‘‘newsworthy’’ event in 
proper perspective. 

Tam the manager of a Toronto comic shop 
and, in this position, I was truly privy as 
to the facts about this matter. 

The true facts about the VOID INDIGO 
“‘border incident” are that a custom's offi- 
cial examined one single copy of the graphic 
novel, questioned the subject matter and 


New York, NY 10001 


decided to impound one single copyand send 
it to Ottawa, our capital, for bureaucratc as- 
sessment. That assessment has still not been 
made to this day — and probably never will. 

Mr. Maple — and many others in Toron- 
to fandom — are reacting to the disappear- 
ance of the INDIGO graphic novel off the 
shelves of local comic shops. This move on 
the part of shopkeepers was done totally 
voluntarily on the recommendation of the 
distributor who had had the copy at the bord- 
er impounded. This distributor had sent out 
a warning (and rightfully so) to their ae- 
counts that ifthe INDIGO graphic novel was 
assessed and declared obscene by the 
government officials the shops would be 
risking legal action. This distributor then 
offered a full refund for any unsold copies 
their accoutns still had in stock. 

To sum up, the INDIGO graphic novel 
was not banned! But — even more con- 
troversially — the book was voluntarily re- 
moved from comic shelves in part because 
of the threat of legal action aw well as, in 
part, because of the distaste shop-owners felt 
in selling an explicit book that was not 
stamped with a warning about ‘‘mature ‘* 
subject matter. 


David Kaler and I cutting cake at Ist Comic-Book Convention (which he ran) at 
the old Broadway Central Hotel, in 1964, I think. There had been one the year previ- 
ous in some union hall around Union Square. . .no dealer stuff, just some interested 


fans. I think just Steve Ditko and I showed up. This was “‘real’’ first one. 
— Flo 


interview 
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The distributor also decided not to carry 
the INDIGO comicseries because of the le- 
gal threat — but also as a sincere protest to 
Marvel for their irresponsible behavior in 
marketing such a book. 

Also please note that the distributor’s 
voluntary actions did not mean that comic 
shops could not obtain INDIGO (either 
graphic novel or Epic Comic) from other 
distributors in Canada. In fact, our shop or- 
dered the Epic series from another distri- 
butor after it became clear that the border 
incident was just an idle threat. I still did 
not like selling the INDIGO comic and I was 
tempted to join our distributor in his pro- 
test to Marvel, but, ultimately, I found it 
hard to face our customers who were ask- 
ing if we would carry the Epic comic. I had 
no right to interfere with their right to pur- 
chase and judge the book for themselves. 

While on the subject of this dilemma over 

“warning labels'on comics may I request 
that COMICS INTERVIEW ask more of its 
interviewed subjects about this matter so that 
the industry can work to some consensus. 
As a retailer, I am amazed at how DC puts 
out books like VIGILANTE which varies 
from issue to issue as a ‘*kid’s hero’’ to an 
“‘adult’s hero.’ For God’s sake DC — make 
up your mind! 

David Darrigo 

Manager, Dragon Lady Comics 
#1/14 Anglesey Blvd. 
Islington, Ontario 

CANADA M9A 3B3 
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CENSORSHIP IS DESIRABLE 


Dear David, 


As usual, #19 was interesting, intriguing, 
and informative. And also as usual, it wasn’t 
perfect. (But wouldn't the world be a dull 
place if we were all perfect? Nice, but dull.) 
For instance in Arn Saba’s vital statistics, 
he said that his residence is ‘Toronto, Cana- 
da (under protest)’. I wish someone had 
asked him to expand on that. I mean, is he 
being held prisoner here or what? 


In the Bolland interview, I was interest- 
ed to read that IPC nixed the BAT- 
MAN/JUDGE DREDD get-together be- 
cause they quesioned the popularity of Bat- 
man. Relatively speaking, Batman might be 
more popular in the UK than he is in the 
US — at least, he regularly places high on 
the list in the Eagle Awards *‘favourite 
character’ category. But, of course, that’s 
“‘just fans’’ (as ‘outsider: ‘0 often say.) 


In the lettercol you published a letter from 
me which dealt with Canada Customs’ sei- 
zure of VOID INDIGO as ‘‘obscene materi- 
al.’’ Part of your reply, David, seemed.to 
be saying that some of my statements indi- 
cated that I was washing my hands of the 
whole matter. Well, firstly I would say that 
the mere fact that I wrote to COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW about the matter shows that I 
was trying to do something about it. (Cana- 
dians generally hate being embarrassed in 


the US.) However, I feel that you might 
have misinterpreted some of what I said. 
When I said, **I was not really in a posi- 
tion to judge’’ about VOID INDIGO, I 
meant simply that since I had not seen it, 
I could not truthfully say how I would 
characterize (or categorize) it. When I said 
that ‘greater minds than mine have debat- 
ed this matter at length to little or no avail,”’ 
I was merely trying to say (though perhaps 
a little vaguely) that we were not going to 
solve the entire issue of obscenity in one let- 
ter or in a battle about one comic book. And 
also, you must remember (and as I partial- 
ly pointed out in the letter) that censorship 
is much tighter (and more popular) here than 
in the States. This is particularly true of im- 
ported material, probably largely because 
customs laws are easier to apply than crimi- 
nal laws on obscenity. Thus the matter of 
censorshop seems more intractable (and 
more threatening) here than it probably does 
to you. 


Let me give you two examples from the 
current newspapers. Firstly, in a commu- 
nity 75 miles wast of Toronto there is a 
movement afloat to ban certain books from 
the high school curriculum: the ever-popular 
CATCHER IN THE RYE by J.D. 
Salinger, plus several books by the recently- 
deceased award-winning Canadian author 
Margaret Lawrence (including one in 
which a woman has an “‘affair’’ with a 
bear). Secondly, the TORONTO STAR is 
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currently running a series on how the Toron- 
to Police, RCMP, Ontario Provincial Police 
and the FBI ran a sting operation to prevent 
one of Times Squares’ major porn mer- 
chants from expanding into Toronto. His 
business may be seemy and disreputable in 
New York, but it is illegal here. Thus, the 
situation is a little different here, though that 
does not mean it is a good situation with 
respect to comics! 


In your reply, David, you say ‘‘It’s ludi- 
crous to allow governments or anyone else 
the self-appointed power to censor.’ Much 
as I believe in the freedom of speech and 
expression, I think you've overstated the 
case. Firstly, in a free and democratic so- 
ciety, I don’t think it’s fair to characterize 
government or government commissions as 
“‘self-appointed.’’ All governments are 
responsible to the people and must renew 
their mandates. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, I think there are situations in which 
censorship is desirable. For instance — do 
you believe that we should allow “‘snuff”’ 
films and child pornography. Certainly, you 
may feel that current censorship is too tough 
and unfair, but I don’t think this means that 
censorship is never to be invoked. 


T.M. Maple 

Box 1272 - Station B 
Weston, Ontario 
CANADA MOL 2R9 


You know what the) T.M. — people 
get the government they deserve. You are 
aiding and abetting this behavior by attempt- 
ing to mitigate it. No amount of democratic 
opinion in favor of a wrong makes it right. 
A consensus on the part of victims to toler- 
ate or even sanction criminal activity does 
not confer upon crime the mantle of moral- 
ity, it merely institutionalizes a cowardly 
failure of reason and will. 


Your argument that curtailing freedom of 
the press is the way to control snuff films 
is faulty. It’s another variation on the mis- 
guided notion that the way to prevent 
drunken driving is to outlaw alcohol, and 
all other variations of that theme. It is the 
inevitable result of an attempt to shift 
responsibility for individual actions to ‘‘so- 
ciety’ — which is to say, the government 
—and an open invitation to intellectual slav- 
ery and a police state. 


The solution is not to transgress every per- 
son's freedom in the name of ‘‘justice for 
all’ — but to hold individuals responsible 
for their actions. In short, T.M., shutting 
down the newspapers is not the way to pre- 
vent bad news. 

—DAK 


GOOD FEELINGS ABOUT COMICS 


Dear Dave, 


Issue #17 was another good issue, one you 
can be proud of. I hope you got the name 
of Joe Colquhoun’s interviewer right, as 
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the Brit-fan I know is called Stephen Old- 
man (unless I’ve mis-transcribed it on my 
old subscription records), but as usual, and 
unlike the commentary zines, one comes 
away from an issue of COMICS INTER- 
VIEW not just wiser, but entertained, with 
good feelings about our favorite hobby. You 
don’t just interview the Big Guys; your for- 
mat allows such a delight as Fabulous Flo 
revisited, the marvelous and meticulous Joe 
Colquhoun, the spooky individual Jerry 
Grandenetti, the slow but intriguing San- 
dy Plunkett, and Russ Manning’s ‘‘other 
half’’ for so many years, Gaylord Dubois. 
Long may you continue to do so! 


Martin Lock 

HARRIER PUBLISHING 

3, Marlowe Court 

Britannia Square 

Worcester, WRI 3DP ENGLAND 
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ZOT: YES! SHE-HULK: NO! 


Dear Dave, 

I was delighted to see ZOT! in COMICS 
INTERVIEW. It’s one of my favorite comcs 
— not only that, but my kids like having me 
read it to them. The voices of the various 
characters are better than the voices in any 
current comic (and that's something that you 
don’t find out unless you read it out loud). 

And speaking of COMICS INTERVIEW, 
I think you run a top-notch magazine, but 
I've stopped reading the letter column. 
While I’m supremely indifferent to the 
worth of the She-Hulk as a character, I find 
myself growing increasingly hostile to her 
as a topic of conversation. Don’t you get let- 
ters about anything else? 


Don Markstein 
3433 W.Sierra Vista Drive 
Phoenix, AZ 85017 
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— The last ROY G. KRENKEL inter- 
view — Cover by STARLIN. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


STAN LEE &| JLA-AVENGERS 
T | GEORGE PEREZ 


WENDY & RICHARD PINI — inside 
Elfquest, part | — STAN LEE, straight from 
the shoulder — DC's DICK GIORDANO, 
Cover by WENDY PINI. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


New York 10001 
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Co KILLRAVEN fit, 


DON McGREGOR & CRAIG RUSSELL 
on Killraven — Origins of New Teen 
Titans told by MARV WOLFMAN — 
HOWARD CHAYKIN — French comics 
by NEAL ADAMS — lots more! Cover 
by RUSSELL. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


iu JLA-AVENGERS! 


SOLS 


GEORGE PEREZ & ROY THOMAS tell 
all WENDY & RICHARD PINI, inside 
Elfquest, part 2 BERKE BREATHED 
blabs about Bloom County — lots more! 
Awesome cover by PEREZ! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


BACK ISSUES 


—_—_—_—_§——_|__ Back issues} ——________— 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


OMEGA MEN 


A talk with new artist TOD SMITH — inker 
MIKE DECARLO, too — a first look at 
D’Arc Tangent — TV star ROBERT CULP 
talks about comics — plenty more! Omega 
Men cover by SMITH & DECARLO! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


MIKE BARON and STEVE GRANT 
discuss Whisper and Badger — BILL 
GRIFFITH talks about Zippy the Pinhead 
—plus more! Cover by STEVE RUDE. 


$3.00 


+ postpaid 


MOENCH'S 
AZTEC ACE 


DOUG MOENCH on his SF series — 
from STARLIN to Star Wars, a wacky in- 
terview with STEVE LEIALOHA — 
CHRISTY MARX on women, sex and Red 
Sonja — more! Ace cover by HER- 
NANDEZ and YEATES. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer 


X-MEN 
ROMITA, JR. 
healer 


JOHN, JR, talks about his meteoric 
career, from Iron Man to X-Men — DOUG 
MOENCH (part two) on his stormy career 
and the state of comics — inside Pacific 
Comics — more! X-Men cover by 


~ $3.00 


postpaid 


New York 10001 
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NEXUS & |SIMONSON’S 


WALT SIMONSON, the man and his art, 
covered in two titanic talkfests — grand 
master JOE KUBERT gabs — a walk down 
memory lane with comics giant GARDNER 
FOX — much, much more!! 


Special God-Size Issue! 


$3.50 


postpaid 


MOORE & 
LOPEZ 


26 = comes 
cite Aue i) 
ee 


Hot artist JOSE LUIS GARCIA LOPEZ 
(Teen Titans, Atari Force) tells what's 
wrong with American comics — star 
scripter ALAN MOORE talks about 
turning superheroes inside out — LOUISE 
SIMONSON on the X-Men — more! 
Outstanding cover by LOPEZ. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


GERRY CONWAY and ROY THOMAS, 

sound off on scripting movies (Conan, 

Fire & Ice) and comics — a two-fisted 

talk with outspoken artist ERNIE COLON 

— porn star KELLY NICHOLS — 
DON ROSA — more! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


JIM SHOOTER talks about the bestselling 

superhero epic! Plus: GARY GROTH of. 
Comics Journal! Scripter STEVE EN- 

GLEHART sounds off on Silver Surfer and 

other surprises! Super Secret Warscover by 

MIKE ZECK! 


$3.00 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Sune 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New Yort, NY 10001 


LETTERS 
DUTTER: STALE & TIRESOME 


Dear Dave, 

COMICS INTERVIEW #19 was another 
great issue with interesting conversation. 
Nineteen issues and I haven’t disliked one 
nor have I beén bored by one yet — so you 
must be doing something right! 

The interview with Arn Saba was very 
interesting indeed. I’ve been told that NEIL 
THE HORSE was a fine comic by many of 
my friends at the local comic store, and 
guess what. They were right! I enjoyed it 
very much and the art brought back 
memories of the old Walt Disney cartoons 
— very nice! 

Now the Bolland interview was what I 
have been waiting for! Another thing that 
I like about your magazine is the artwork 
you present with each interviewed artist (like 
Bolland’s cover from GREEN LANTERN 
#127, Brian’s first published DC work). Be- 
sides doing a JUDGE DREDD/BATMAN 
comic (if it ever comes about) I'd love to 
see a Brian Bolland GREEN LANTERN 
graphic novel. GREEN LANTERN hap- 
pens to be one of my favorite characters at 
DC and having Brian Bolland illustrate a 
graphic novel, well. ..! Also, 1 can’t wait 
to see Brian’s Munden’s Bar story for 
GRIMJACK which (I hope) should be out 
in the next few months. His facial and hand 
gestures are much appreciated! 

Don & Maggie Thompson: what can you 
say. They've been around for years and I 
used to look forward to *‘Beautiful Bal- 
loons.’’ Then in 1982, I let my BUYER’S 
GUIDE subscription run out and never 
renewed it until I got a letter from Don & 
Maggie asking me to renew. So after two 
years I’ve resubscribed and I’m happy to be 
part of the growing clan of the COMICS 
BUYER’S GUIDE once again. And this 
time, I'am sticking around for a few years. 

Thank God — no letter concerning the 
She-Hulk by Barry Dutter in this issue. I 
am afraid that Mr. Dutter’s letters of com- 
ment are getting a bit stale and very tire- 
some. Barry, you are free to express your 
views, but does it have to be the same sub- 
ject, letter after letter? 

“Kenneth McFarlane 
P.O. Box 454 
Newmarket, NH 03857 


FE FI FOGLIO 


Dear Sirs, 

How about an interview with Phil Foglio? 
Michael DePoorter 
Route | Box 930 
Niceville, FL 32578 
Good question! And a good opportunity 
to segue into what's coming up in our very 

next issue... see you there! 
—DAK 


NENT ISSUE: The MYYH-ADVENTURES of fan favorite PHIL FOGLIO! 


ROBOTECH/MACROSS and CARL MAC 


k, producer of the US syndicated TV series, spill the inside story of J 


4 
The Chariton Portfolio, edited by BOB 
LAYTON & ROGER STERN, is alavishly- 
illustrated collection of articles (including 
DON ROSA checklists) about the Chariton 
heroes of the ’60s & ’70s! Includes art by 
BYRNE, GIORDANO, STATON, many 
more! Plus a reprint of a complete DITKO 
Blue Beetle! 


$3.00 


GRIMJACK! 


Co-creators JOHN OSTRANDER and TIM 
TRUMAN on comics’ most popular cut- 
throat! Plus: Void Indigo artist VAL 
MAYERIK! RICHARD PINI and COL- 
LEEN DORAN on A DISTANT SOIL! 
GEORGE OLSHEVSKY on the Official 
History of the Marvel Univers! Grimjack 
cover by TRUMAN! 


$3.00 


Artist. NEIL VORES of Comico’s 
panese 


comics, American-style. Plus a controyersial conversation with Eclipse editor-in-chief! CAT YRONWODE, and lots more 
all in the next issue of COMICS INTERVIEW! 
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OF “sub Subscription 


p pl = Service 
LOWEST SHIPPING CHARGES AVAILABLE. 


FREE plastic bag for each comic ordered. 5 FOREIGN RATES AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


FREE copy of 1984 OVERSTREET PRICE GUIDE LARGEST SELECTION AVAILABLE from Archie, DC, 
with order of just 480 books a year 6 Eclipse, First, Marvel, Pacific, Whitman, and more. 


FAST, ACCURATE and DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


INSTANT CREDIT. 


CREDIT CARD PURCHASES WELCOME 8 WHOLESALE PRICES AVAILABLE with large orders. 


HERE ARE 480 MORE GREAT REASONS! 


MARVEL COMICS, EPIC COMICS DC COMICS RED CIRCLE ALTERNATIVE COMICS ECLIPSE COMICS 
ha-Flight Coyote Wonder Wome c aga Basically Steange John Law [W Eisner) 
ing Spiderman Dreadstar Cereus Ms Tree 
Any Epic # Comico Primer Sabre 
Bizarre Adventures, Scorpio Rose 
an MARVEL MAGAZINES popenayn 


AMERICOMICS 


Daredevil 
Dazzler 


Indiana Jone 
tron Mi 


Wartior (Quality) 
TITAN BOOKS, LTD. 


Jell Hawke 
Judge Oreda 
PACIFIC COMICS Nemests 

SPECIAL EFFECTS 
MAGAZINES 


Any First Comics # 


(tormerty, Th 


Spin iKrup 


Fantasy Images 
Golaen Age of Comics 


ARCHIE COMICS 
WAN 


Whisper (Capital Put 
WHITMAN COMICS 
Mall ECLIPSE COMICS 
Antec Ace Rigel (SF) 
ALTERNATIVE COMICS 


ng Star 


All Marvel Ani 
Any “Baxter” reprint 
Selected Marvel warlord 

Annuals Fly 


IT’S SO EASY TO GET YOUR BOOKS. 
HERE'S HOW: 


Indicate the number of books you want for each ttle. We'll ship 
Tu them to you each and every month 


Destroyer Duck 
oN 


CHOOSE THE SHIPPING PLAN 

BEST FOR YOU! 
* PLAN A: 10-29 Order Shipped Monthly ~ exact UPS charges. ” 
* PLAN B: 30-59 Order Shipped Monthly ~ WE PAY shipping 


Send us a security deposit of $10.00, which we hold till you 

iP eancasenee: * PLAN C: 30-59 Order Shipped Bi-Weekly ~ '/» exact UPS charges 
Each month we'll send you your books, when we receive ¢ PLAN D: 30-59 Order Shipped Weekly ~ exact UPS charges, 

Be payment forthe previous stpmen * PLAN E: 60 or more Order Shipped Bi-Weekly WE PAY shipping 


if you want to change your order, we'll do it upon written 
44 notification. There is a minimum order of 10 books per month © PLAN F: 60 or more Order Shipped Weekly. 


YOU JUST CAN'T DO ANY BETTER! 


exact UPS charges. 


t Specific titles and #’s wanted if possible 
| want to take advantage of 4 
your subscription service. Please | jjame 
send me each month a total of | 

books. Enclosed is my Address 

$10.00 deposit. | wish to be on I 
Plan (Indicate A.B,C,0, 1 
E, or F). Ihave indicated the I 
titles | want H 


City State Zip 


Tel. (W) (H) 


1720 BELMONT AV! 
BALTIMORE, MD 21207 


Subscription 
Service 
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